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THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1935 
By Haroxip J. Laski 


I. 


HE Baldwin government will have a majority of 

246 in the new House of Commons. 387 Con- 

setvatives, 33 Simonite Liberals, 8 National 

Labourites were returned. The total Government 
poll was 11,695,061, or one and one-half millions less than 
in 1931. The average number of votes per member is 27,000. 
29 Conservative seats are held by a minority member. 

The Opposition will consist of 154 Socialists, 21 In- 
dependent Liberals, 4 members of the I.L.P. and one 
Communist. The total Opposition vote was just over 9} 
millions ; and each Labour member represents 54,000, each 
Liberal member 81,000, members. Labour polled two million 
more votes than in 1931, and just 40,000 less than its previous 
highest total of 1929. 14 Labour members hold their seats 
by a minority of votes. 

The geographical distribution of votes is interesting. 
Labour did well in the mining districts and in London, 
which, between them, contribute one-third of the Labour 
representation ; but its vote also advanced much more in 
the counties than in the towns. In the West Country it ran 
second to Liberals. It did badly in the Midlands (especially 
in Birmingham), Lancashire, and (the mining districts apart) 
in the distressed areas. It made no serious impression on the 
Home Counties, the coastal towns, or university seats. 
Judged by a comparison with 1929, where straight fights 
occurred, it appears probable that the Liberal vote was 
mainly cast for government candidates; and this despite 
appeals to the contrary from Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Snowden, and the main Liberal newspapers. 
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In the government parties, the three main groups by 
occupation will be rentiers (the largest group), business men, 
and barristers; and there is one ex-working man in the 
Conservative Party. Forty-five members of the parties are 
either holders of hereditary titles or their sons; and over 
one-quarter of the party was educated at the single school of 
Eton. Predominantly and notably, that is to say, the 
Government side of the House is a representative sample of 
the upper class in the community. 

The Labour Party is almost exactly divided in representa- 
tion. Half its members are trade unionists, 34 of these being 
miners, and half belong to other trades and professions. 
Dr. Addison apatt, many of its representatives who were 
in the 1929 government were re-elected. But it remains an 
outstanding feature of the party that few of its young 
“ intellectuals ” were returned, and it is, relatively speaking, 
of a high average age compared with its rivals. 

The Samuelite Liberals, who ran 157 candidates, did badly. 
Not only was their representation halved ; not only did 42 
of them lose their deposits ; their leader, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
and such prominent figures as Sir Russell Rea, Sir Robert 
Hamilton and Mr. Isaac Foot were defeated. 

Mr. MacDonald’s Labour group did badly also. Mr. 
MacDonald himself was overwhelmingly defeated (by 20,000 
votes) at Seaham; and his son was defeated at Bassetlaw. 
There will be 8 members of the group in the new House as 
compared with 13 in the old. It is unquestionable that they 
were returned only because they were not opposed by 
Conservative candidates. 

Il. 

Official spokesmen of the Labour Party have drawn 
attention to the narrow margin which separates its total poll 
from that of the Government, and have pointed out that our 
electoral system has greatly exaggerated the true majority to 
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which it is entitled. No doubt this is true ; though it should 
be pointed out that the drift of the returns was in most 
places outside the mining areas in the same direction and that 
the failure of Labour, though the electorate was two millions 
greater than in 1931, to improve its position in the towns was 
striking. Its increases in the rural areas was notable; but 
rarely were these significant enough there to bring them into 
sight of their conquest in the next election. Granted our 
election system (which the Labour Party itself broadly 
upholds), it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the result 
was a striking victory for the Government. 

What is the explanation? The Government, I suggest, 
fought with certain solid advantages on its side: 

(i.) It had chosen its own moment to fight. It went to 
battle in the midst of an international crisis (always favourable 
to the status quo) in which its policy broadly had the sympathy 
of the country and, indeed, in its large outlines, the support 
of the Oppositions themselves. This had the effect of wiping 
out the previous impact of Sir John Simon’s unpopular 
conduct of foreign affairs. Sir Samuel Hoare had, moreover, 
made a great impression by his speeches at Geneva; and 
the strongly pro-League attitude of Mr. Anthony Eden was 
an asset of wide importance among non-party voters of a 
ptogressive outlook in foreign affairs. 

(ii.) The Government had the advantage of improved 
economic conditions. The fall in the registered number of 
unemployed made more impression than the fact that almost 
the same number were without work as when it entered 
office. The adoption of tariffs had brought almost a boom 
to the Midlands. The promise of increased armaments was 
popular both there and in the coastal towns to which it 
offered the prospect of prosperity for several years to come. 
The housing boom was also a factor in its success in this 
regard. 
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(ili.) It greatly benefited also from fear that a Labour 
victory might mean financial crisis. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Runciman in particular emphasised this view. There 
is wide reason to believe that this fear greatly influenced the 
Liberal vote in constituencies not contested by the Liberal 
Patty. 

(iv.) The personality of Mr. Baldwin. There can be no 
doubt of the quite special place he has won for himself in 
the national life. People feel that he “‘ plays the game,” that 
he is solid, progressive in his outlook, a convinced democrat, 
something more than a mere party leader. No one else has 
the same standing in the public eye save Mr. Lloyd George ; 
and the latter has no party behind him. 

(v.) The record of the Labour Government of 1929. 
People still remember (1) its feebleness, and (2) the crisis of 
1931. People who dislike a government of experiment are 
still of the belief that the time has not yet come to risk the 
consequences of a Labour victory. 

(vi.) The divisions in the Labour Party. The resignations 
of Mr. Lansbury and Sir Stafford Cripps, though made from 
the highest motives, did the party great harm. Mr. Attlee 
was not a national figure ; he was presumed by most people 
to be merely a caretaker. The electorate likes to vote for a 
Prime Minister with a clear policy. The Brighton Conference 
of the Labour Party, only a month before the election, did 
not suggest that it had one, at least in international affairs. 
There was, moreover, a widespread belief, especially among 
the middle-class voters, that the trades unions dominated 
Labour policy (as indeed, they claimed to do at Brighton) 
to an undesirable degree. 

I believe, therefore, that the result of the election was 
essentially a refusal to take risks. It was believed that the 
Government (1) had done the right thing in foreign affairs 
once Mr. Baldwin had got rid of Sir John Simon, and 
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(2) that he could be trusted not to be reactionary in domestic 
affairs. The nation had a shock in 1931; and it has not yet 
sufficiently recovered from the experience to be willing to 
trust Labour with authority. Certain special results, like the 
defeat of the MacDonalds, the narrow majorities of Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Elliott, suggested definite electoral dis- 
crimination against particular members of the Government. 
The fall, generally, of government majorities suggests, also, 
a definite recovery from the panic mood of the last election. 
But it seems to me clear that at least another four years are 
necessaty before (granted international peace in the mean- 
time) the Labour Party can hope to recapture the mood of 
1929. It is particularly suggestive from the voting in 
Lancashire, the Tyneside and places like Cardiff, that, always 
apart from the mining districts, the unemployed must 
predominantly have voted for the Government as they did 
in 1931. 
II. 

For the historic Liberal Party the election was a catas- 
trophe. It was not merely this in the symbol of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s defeat. The small number of candidates; the 
number of deposits lost; the failure, outside the West 
country, to come even second on the poll in the vast majority 
of instances; the probability that, where there was no 
Liberal candidate, their usual supporters voted for the 
Government; ll these are factors of great importance. 
What is the future of the Liberal Party ? 

(i.) We have to remember that, effectively, it has not 
been in office since Mr. Asquith resigned in 1916. The new 
electorate is, accordingly, not accustomed to think of it in 
terms of power. To millions of voters, therefore, and 
increasingly, a vote for a Liberal seems a vote thrown away. 

(ii.) With the growth of economic nationalism, free trade 
has ceased to seem a fundamental issue. This, as the policy 
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of Sir John Simon and the Liberal Nationals suggests, has 
blurred the division between Liberalism and Conservatism. 
There is not now, for most voters, a sufficiently clear dine of 
demarcation between the two older parties. For them the 
essential dividing line is between capitalism and socialism. 

(iii.) The historic alliance between Liberalism and Non- 
conformity has, save in Cornwall and Devon, been largely 
broken. Education and the “ Establishment” no longer 
make the appeal they did on religious grounds. To the 
newer voters, so far as social reform is concerned, there is 
little to choose between Liberals and the progressive wing 
of the Conservative Party. 

No doubt for a considerable time there will be a small 
Liberal group in the House of Commons. But it is difficult to 
feel that the party will ever again be a decisive factor in 
politics. The present position is the result of almost twenty 
years’ evolution. It is important that only Mr. Lloyd George, 
of the outstanding Liberals, has a place in the House of 
Commons; and none of the younger recruits has the kind 
of hold upon the national imagination that a man like Mr. 
Maxton has among dissident socialists. For effective purposes, 
I take it, therefore, that we are back at the two-party system. 
We have ended a period of confusion not unlike that which 
preceded Mr. Gladstone’s famous government of 1868. 
From now on, the electoral choice is between conservatism 
and socialism. 

IV. 

But the Labour Party, like the Liberal Party, must win 
elections in the short run if it is to maintain its hold on the 
electorate. In the recent contests it showed certain clear 
weaknesses against which it must be on its guard if it desires 
power in the next few years : 

(i.) It must maintain a leadership with sufficient con- 
tinuity to make its full impact upon the electorate. The 
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nation, it cannot be too sufficiently emphasised, has, for the 
last seventy years, expected to be certain of its ability to 
choose its Prime Minister. 

(ii.) It must give its younger members seats that can be 
won. It has too many permanent (and old) back-benchers 
in the party who are simply not available as members of a 
future government. They weaken the party’s debating 
strength in the House ; they lessen its impact on the country ; 
and they hinder able young men from attaining the reputation 
and experience that membership in opposition confers. 

(iii) It has to improve its local organisation, especially 
in the rural areas. No doubt this is largely a matter of 
money. But, organisationally, the party is still far too 
much an “urban” affair; and it still makes far too little 
effort to win the countryside. There is, also, something 
mechanical about its choice of candidates. Local autonomy 
results in far too little attention being given to the adaptation 
of the candidate to the particular constituency he is to fight. 
There were some notable instances of this in the recent 
contests. 

(iv.) Propaganda, and especially the wireless and the 
cinema. There, once more, the problem is partly financial. 
But, this apart, in concreteness of appeal Labour has much to 
learn ; it still trusts to long programmes the elector will not 
read. On the wireless and the cinema, it is as yet incomparably 
inferior in technique to its rival. 

(v.) It has to overcome the appearance of being dominated 
by the trade unions. In the party itself, this is strongly felt 
by many of the constituency parties. The trade unions 
dominate the conferences ; they dominate in the choice of 
candidates ; but most of the hard work of the party is done 
by individual members. It is probable, to say the least, that 
the time has come to revise the basis of the Labour Party’s 
constitution, as Mr. Morrison urged nearly fifteen years ago. 
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(vi.) The party has to make up its mind whether it desires 
to be a socialist party or a social reform party. This is a 
much more urgent problem than it realises. In a recent 
symposium on the election two of its abler young candidates 
seemed to plead decisively for the second. Mr. Ivor Thomas 
wanted every possible attraction to be offered to the Liberal 
voter; Dr. G. E. G. Catlin pleaded for the rejection of the 
united front with other working-class parties like the 
Communist Party. If the Labour Party is (as they seem to 
utge) mainly to rely upon winning a middle-class vote 
ptedominantly non-socialist in character, it must, clearly, 
choose a philosophy which rejects the idea of a frontal attack 
upon capitalism. It must then, in Mr. Webb’s words, pin 
its faith to the inevitability of gradualism. It must minimise 
its differences from the Conservative Party in order not to 
weaken the confidence of business men in its policies once 
it has won power. To effect this end, it must shed those of 
its proposals which are likely to shock business men. It 
must prefer measures (a) which will retain the support of 
the working classes while (4) not raising objections from the 
owning classes. To do so, as Mr. Baldwin said at Dundee 
(Nov. 29, 1935), it must strip itself of any Marxian elements 
in its doctrine. 

This is, no doubt, the fundamental issue before the 
Labour Party. It is not easy to say what decision it will 
make. Partly, no doubt, it will depend upon events outside 
Great Britain itself; another world war would alter funda- 
mentally the general contours of our politics. Partly, also, 
aside from war, it will depend upon economic conditions in 
the next three or four years. A restoration of confidence 
through trade revival might put heart into the trade unions, 
and persuade them that their present temper of pessimism is 
unlikely to give them that energy of purpose from which 
alone, in the political field, great results are born. it is 
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possible, also, that a stagnant economic condition may teach 
them that little of their objective can be attained by a policy 
which temporises with capitalism. 

But, war apart, the choice depends upon deeper issues 
than the direction of the trade cycle. It is a problem of 
whether the strategy of the Labour Party is or is not to be 
built upon the realisation that, in its period of contraction, 
the foundations of capitalist democracy are necessarily 
insecure. If the Labour Party realises this, it follows that 
the basis of its thinking must be a rejection of that facile 
“community consciousness ” which Mr. MacDonald made 
the starting point of its attitude. It must understand that for 
all essential purposes the state is the organ of the class which 
owns the instruments of economic power, and that only 
through a fundamental change in the relations of production 
can it hope permanently to benefit the masses in this country. 
It has to become, this is to say, a party which adapts the 
substance of the Marxian philosophy to the special historic 
conditions of British politics. 

In any serious way, the Labour Party has refused, so far, 
to confront the implications of this choice. It has looked at 
formal political democracy as a system of principles and 
institutions which can be abstracted from the capitalist 
foundation upon which it rests. It has assumed that the 
normal formulae of majority rule will enable the trans- 
formation of that foundation to be effected without difficulty. 
The spectacle of dictatorship abroad, of the growing crisis 
of the democratic régimes in France and the United States, 
has, broadly, left undisturbed. Two centuries and a half 
of peaceful evolution have produced in it the conviction that 
the fate of Germany and Italy is due to special conditions 
there which do not obtain with ourselves. Granted a wise 
strategy, above all a refusal to alarm the middle class, and it 
is thought that the normal swing of the pendulum will 
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one day bring it into power. When that day comes, it can 
begin, in the piecemeal fashion characteristic of the British 
love of compromise, the task of constructing the socialist state. 

At present, certainly, that policy is seated firmly in the 
‘ saddle; and it is the one which Mr. Baldwin has strongly 
advised the party to adopt if it wishes, in any practicable 
period, to become the government of the country. It has 
the bulk of trade union opinion on its side; it is warmly 
supported by leaders of the middle generation like Mr. 
Morrison and Dr. Dalton; and it is so fully the policy of 
the older leaders that Mr. Clynes, to take a typical example, 
did not even touch upon socialism in his recent election 
address save for a timid reference to the nationalisation of 
the land. Its real weakness is that it leaves the effective 
initiative in action to the opponents of socialism rather than 
to its friends. It is so careful to avoid offence that it is always 
competing with them on territory they are left to define 
instead of upon its own fighting ground. It is always tempted 
to minimise the significance of socialist principle in order to 
prove that it is “practical”; and, in substance, to be 
“ practical ” in these matters means to make a policy only 
distinguishable in detail from that of the Conservative Party. 
Labour then remains a formally socialist party; but the 
measures upon which it relies for electoral support are 
essentially measures of social reform. ‘The limit of these 
being set by taxable capacity within the framework of 
capitalism, it follows that the habits of the next Labour 
government would resemble, even if with more energy and 
over a wider field, those of 1924 and 1929. Instead of the 
London Passenger Transport Act, we should have similar 
measures for coal and the railways with, no doubt, similar 
substantial compensation for those who at present own 
them. We might have the nationalisation of the Bank of 
England, to be followed, after a suitable interval, by that of 
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the joint-stock banks. There would be more rapid progress 
in housing, a good Workmen’s Compensation Act, revised 
and improved Factory legislation. | What is inherent in the 
whole conception is the vital fact that for any period it is 
necessary to foresee the present class-structure of British 
society, with all its differential results in the distribution of 
social well-being, would remain effectively undisturbed. The 
substantial end of the proposal is to slip, so to say, unnoticed 
into socialism. The vested interests of property are not to 
be attacked, but to be bought off at a price with which they 
will be content. And, no doubt, whatever the formal show 
of opposition, they will indeed be content since their major 
interest in the commonwealth will have been left undisturbed. 

What, I suggest, is forgotten in this outlook is funda- 
mental. In a period of relative economic prosperity, the 
Conservative Party, under a leadership like that of Mr. 
Baldwin, will not shrink from a policy of social reform. It 
is not less aware than Mr. Morrison of the need to purchase 
stability by concessions of material well-being ; more timidly, 
no doubt, than he, but still at long last, it is prepared, at a 
ptice, to be converted to collectivism in spheres (mineral 
royalties, for example) in which individualism is no longer 
workable. The difficulty with the outlook is the vital one 
that property has confidence in Mr. Baldwin’s title to operate 
this policy ; it does not have confidence in the title of the 
Labour Party to operate it. From any Labour government 
that goes either too fast or too far it can always withdraw 
that confidence; and the meaning of the last two elections 
is sutely a sufficient commentary on the results of that with- 
drawal. A Labour government, in a word, which starts from 
the premises Mr. Baldwin would have it accept, is necessarily 
at the mercy of the owners of economic power. It must 
move at their pace, and be dependent upon their goodwill. 
It is only as, from the outset of its career, it puts its hands 
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forthrightly upon the essential sources of that power that it 
can hope to set its own pace and rely upon its own initiative. 

If the Labour Party, in a word, seriously means its 
insistence that the capitalist system has broken down, that, 
within the framework of capitalism, its ends are unattainable, 
it must adapt its policy precisely to that conclusion. That 
means the frontal attack. It means taking over the control 
of the fundamental levers of power at once so that their 
direction is not left in the hands of those who seek, at all 
costs, to prevent the coming of socialism. In these terms, the 
major social reforms are the consequence of socialism ; they 
are not the outcome of a declining capitalism. Business men 
are no more likely here than elsewhere to acquiesce in the 
slow erosion of capitalist postulates save at their own price ; 
and, if that price be paid, on the evidence there is no reason 
to suppose that the financial consequences will permit the 
Labour Party to embark upon costly concessions to the 
masses which will induce the latter to see in its policy a 
claim to any long lease of power. Labour, in short, has still 
to understand that the success of parliamentary government 
has been based upon the agreement of parties about the 
fundamental aims to be secured ; it has yet to be shown that 
it can operate successfully when one party affirms, while the 
other denies, the adequacy of the economic régime it exists 
to administer. Here, as elsewhere, we are moving swiftly to 
a ctisis of the forms of government because we are moving 
to a crisis about the ends with which the state-power must 
concern itself. This Mr. Baldwin has plainly seen; and, so 
far, he has been able to persuade the electorate to accept his 
interpretation of the ends the state-power must serve. 

His invitation to the Labour Party is, broadly, the 
suggestion that it, also, should accept those ends. There 
may be differences about detail ; but it is implicitly his view 
that there can be no more than differences of detail. This is 
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the decision the Labour Party has to make. If it accepts his 
invitation, no doubt in the course of the next decade, it will 
attain power. But it will not then attain power for the pur- 
poses which, since 1918, it has announced itself as serving. 
And since, by the postulates of parliamentarism, it must 
adapt its policies to suit those of its rival, it must become 
in substance no more than a twentieth-century edition of the 
Liberal Party. 

What if it reject the invitation? I have never myself 
denied that, under such circumstances, the road to power 
may be longer and more difficult for the Labour Party than 
by the path Mr. Baldwin has indicated. It means the definite 
education of the electorate to an understanding of socialism ; 
for victory, on these terms, is not merely available through 
dissatisfaction with the inadequacies of a Conservative 
government. It involves a policy of which the logic is 
antithetic to that of the Cabinet of 1929; a logic, it may be 
added, which quite naturally took Mr. MacDonald and his 
followers into the National Government in 1931. It quite 
possibly involves a major conflict with the House of Lords ; 
and the attitude, particularly, of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Runciman during the election shows that it may well tempt 
the defenders of capitalism to panic-mongering as a technique 
of attack. Its advantage seems to me the fundamental one 
that it places a Labour government in power whose supporters 
realise what is implied in a socialist adventure. It makes 
possible—and no other strategy really seems to make possible 
—a frontal attack upon the capitalist system. It enables the 
“honeymoon” period of a Labour administration to be 
exploited to the full. Anyone who considers the experience of 
President Roosevelt in the last eighteen months will, I would 
urge, realise that any administration which seeks for radical 
change cannot afford to forego the advantages that exploita- 
tion makes possible. 
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One final word is worth while. Any Opposition, under : 


the Parliamentary régime, seems to pass through two phases : 
(1) There is the phase in which, negatively, it makes the 
case against the government of the day by its exposure of 
its inadequacies ; (2) there is the phase in which, positively, 
it persuades the electorate that its own outlook is more 
attractive than that of its rival. No doubt it is impossible 
sharply to separate the two. But it is, I think, clear that each 
of them is a process which makes a different impact upon 
the electorate. 

In the classic period of Parliamentary government, which 
ended with the war, the task of an Opposition was relatively 
easy since it did not have to persuade the elector tu under- 
stand and, from understanding, to accept a new philosophy. 
In the post-war period that has been one of the objectives 
the Labour Party has set before itself. But it has been 
uncertain throughout these seventeen years of the emphasis 
it should give to this objective. It has tended, especially in 
the last election, to devote its energies to attacking its rival’s 
record rather than to explaining in a disciplined and coherent 
way the significance of its own proposals. These have never 
been reported to the electorate in such a way as to leave it 
in no doubt of what Labour intends. 

Because of that uncertainty the Labour Party, in the last 
four years, never really passed beyond the first phase of 
Opposition to which I have referred. It made a case against 
the Government on foreign policy, on the treatment of 
unemployment, on measures like the Incitement to Dis- 
affection Act, which commanded widespread assent amongst 
progressive minds. It never reached the second phase of 
persuading the voter that its own alternative offered him a 
prospect definitely better than any the Government could 
afford. The failure so to persuade him was due, I suggest, 
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to the fact that he was never really sure for what policy the 
Labour Party stood. Did it mean social reform? Did it 
mean socialism? What were its fundamental objectives, 
what was the scheme of priorities the party had adopted in 
relation to them? On these issues, the mind of the voter 
was left confused and uncertain. I believe that this condition 
was due to the fact that the Labour Party itself had not made 
up its mind about them. In a vague way, it had a direction 
of preferences, and, again in a vague way, an ultimate goal. 
It gave no decisive lead which enabled its attitude to assume 
for the voter the atmosphere of a fighting faith. 

Leadership was changed at the critical moment ; this was, 
electorally, a fatal error. Foreign policy was so stated that 
the difference between Labour’s predominant attitude and 
that of the Government was hardly known to the man in the 
street. On unemployment, on housing and slum clearance, 
on naval and military policy, on agriculture, there was no 
coherent and unified philosophy running through the Labour 
appeal. The inevitable result was that the elector did not 
feel certain of what a Labour Government would do if it 
were returned to power. He was told endlessly of its 
divisions; the lack of a coherent and unified philosophy 
made him believe that the divisions might well be real. As 
always, in an epoch of crisis, with the prospect of war upon 
its margins, it sought the path of safety rather than an 
adventure whose outlines had not been defined with precision. 
It was not prepared for the risk of a Labour Government 
because it was not made to understand what that risk implied. 
It is to the exploration of that positive task, in a concrete 
and disciplined way, that the Labour Party must bend its 
energies in the next four years. Given courage and deter- 
mination, the lesson of 1935 may well prepare the ground 
for a real and creative victory ; but it will need all the party’s 
courage and determination to achieve it. 
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By LEONARD WOOLF 


HE world has not, at the moment, “ liquidated ” the 
| Abyssinian affair, to borrow a useful word of great 
significance which we have all adopted from the 
Communist vocabulary. It is a post-war word and it 
is significant because it indicates the extent to which the 
post-war world has adopted or accepted violence as a normal 
method of settling political and economic problems. It 
means what we used to mean by such a phrase as “ finally 
settle a question,” but it implies that the question or persons 
liquidated were finally, summarily, and violently settled. In 
Russia the monarchy, the White generals, the interventionists, 
the bourgeoisie, the kulaks, and the Trotzkyists have all 
been successfully liquidated. In Germany Herr Hitler has 
already liquidated the Communists, Social-Democrats, Jews, 
and a considerable number of those who helped to place him 
in power and is now attempting to liquidate the Evangelical 
and Roman Catholic Churches. Socialism has been pretty 
thoroughly liquidated in Austria, Spain, and Italy. Signor 
Mussolini, having “cleaned up” (to use another technical 
phrase of contemporary political science) the inside of Italy, 
then decided to liquidate Abyssinia with an army which has 
turned out to be about three times too large for accomplishing 
the task. And now the League of Nations, in the opinion of 
many people, is engaged in an attempt to liquidate Signor 
Mussolini, while Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval are doing 
their best to liquidate the League. 

The process in Abyssinia has not yet worked itself out 
to a definite conclusion, but it is worth while remarking in 
— that this is also true of the general process of 
iquidation as a world technique for regulating social relations. 
The trouble about the use of force or violence as the primary 
instrument of a government or society is the inordinate 
difficulty of stopping or stabilising it. It does not matter 
whether the units be individuals, classes, or nations, the more 
they rely upon force to determine their relations, the more 
difficult it becomes to stabilise relations. That is the profound 
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truth which has appealed to so many, Christians and non- 
Christians, as underlying the flash of intuition in the famous 
statement that those who take the sword perish by the sword; 
The whole of history proves it. The intolerable instability 
of a society in which individuals are allowed to regulate their 
private and personal relations by force is now recognized 
over the greater part of the earth, though it took thousands 
of years to abolish this elementary system of “ liquidation.” 
Another instance of the same cause producing a similar effect 
can be observed in the fact that nearly all revolutions follow 
the same curve of instability and violence: they begin with 
a government established bloodlessly but violently; there 
follows instability with the government compelled to rely 
on force against threats and acts of violence from right and 
left of it, and again and again the curve of violence and 
instability has risen steadily or — through blood to 
dictatorship. Another instance is the intolerable instability 
and anarchy in the society of nations which produced the 
war and, after the war, the world-wide movement for ending 
it through the system of a League of Nations. 

The previous paragraph is a parenthesis, but is not, as 
we shall see, an irrelevant parenthesis. But let us return to 
Ethiopia. Signor Mussolini has not yet liquidated Ethiopia 
and the League has not yet liquidated Signor Mussolini. It 
is impossible, therefore, to know how the adventure will end 
and what must be the final judgment on its historical signi- 
ficance. But it has reached a stage at which the outlines of 
the final figure which it will cut in history may perhaps be 
discerned and meditation upon some of its aspects may 
therefore be useful. 

The British “ National” Government and most people 
in this country are now, at the present stage, agreed that we 
are engaged in a test case, probably the final test, in case of 
failure, of the League of Nations and of what is called a 
system of collective security. I propose first to consider the 
attitude of the government and of various important sections 
of public opinion towards the events which have led us into 
the existing situation, but before doing so it is necessary to 
recall some elementary facts about the League and recent 
history, for there seem to be many people in positions of 
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power and authority who have either no knowledge or no 
understanding of them. The League of Nations is not a 
super-state; it has not even that fictitious entity which is 
usually ascribed to nations. It is an organization of existing 
states for certain specific purposes. There is no mystery or 
doubt about its origin or its purpose. It was consciously 
and deliberately created, in answer to a world-wide demand, 
to make certain specific changes in the pre-war system of 
inter-state relations, to substitute for the claims and pre- 
tensions of sovereign states to settle things by war the right 
and obligation to have disputes settled peacefully. 

There is, too, no mystery or doubt with regard to the 
difference between the inter-state organization which existed 
before 1918 and that which was created by agreement in the 
Covenant. In 1914 every state claimed to be and was judge 
in its own disputes; it claimed to be and was absolute 
arbiter in every case of whether there should be peace or 
war. So anarchical had the world of nations remained that, 
if a dispute arose between two states which, in fact, might 
involve the peace of the whole world, no other state or states 
could intervene in order to promote a peaceful settlement 
without danger that its action would be construed as what 
was called “ an unfriendly act ” by one or other of the parties 
and therefore without danger of itself becoming involved 
in a wat—in other words, a neutral state could only in a 
crisis intervene to prevent war by making peace a casus belli. 
In such dangerous conditions every state looked for security 
to armies and armaments, desperately endeavouring to make 
itself as strong as its resources allowed and stronger than its 
neighbour, and searching for alliances or understandings 
which would ensure that, when the inevitable war came, it 
was on the winning side. 

The post-war world attempted through the League to 
bring into existence an entirely different system of inter- 
national relations. By entering the League a state renounced 
the right of being judge in its own case and of settling its 
disputes by resort to force or wat. In order to provide 
alternative methods to war for settling disputes the Covenant 
set up an elaborate system of conciliation and arbitration, a 
system of pacific settlement which in practice has been shown 
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to be efficient whenever—a not unimportant proviso—the 
object of both disputants has been pacific settlement. (A 
system devised to ensure international peace cannot be 
expected to work if those who work it in fact want war.) 
Finally, the League system proposed to provide for the 
security of states, not by individual armaments or armed 
alliances, but by assuring every member of the League that 
it attacked all the other members would support the victim 
of aggression against the aggressor. 

‘There can be no real doubt about the facts in the dispute 
between Italy and Abyssinia. The Emperor of Ethiopia rules 
over the only completely independent native state in Africa. 
Before the war it had been the subject of the usual imperialist 
manceuvtes and machinations of Great Powers seeking to 
acquire or control it. The Powers concerned were Italy, 
Great Britain, and France. It had been partitioned into 
“spheres of interest,” the inevitable prelude to conquest, 
and in 1896 Italy, who had in some way or other established 
her right to be the conqueror by squaring Great Britain, 
marched her armies into Abyssinia. Her armies were defeated, 
the partition of Africa failed so far as Abyssinia was con- 
cerned, and the Italian Government signed a treaty of peace 
recognizing “the absolute and unreserved independence of 
the Ethiopian Empire as a sovereign and independent state.” 
But this by no means implied that either Italy or the other 
Great Powers had finally abandoned their intention to “ par- 
tition ” Abyssinia. In 1906 Italy, Great Britain, and France 
again signed one of those treaties which have always been 
the prelude to an imperialist conquest in Africa; they first 
solemnly pledged themselves “ to maintain intact the integrity 
of Ethiopia ” and then proceeded to carve it up into spheres 
of influence. The immediate protest of the Abyssinian 
Government showed that it was alive to the danger 
threatening it. In 1923, at the instance of France and Italy, 
and against the wishes of the British Government, Abyssinia 
was admitted a member of the League. That fact should have 
finally settled the “ Abyssinian question,” so far as imperialism 
was concerned. By admitting that country to the League, all 
the other members pledged themselves to protect its in- 
dependence and territorial integrity and to settle all disputes 
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which might arise between them and the Abyssinian 
Government by the pacific procedure laid down in the 
Covenant. If this was to be a prelude to conquest or forceful 

attition of Abyssinia at the hands of those states which 
Pad admitted it into the League, they were not only reducing 
the League and its system to a farce, but were destroying all 
foundations for peace and civilized or ordered relations 
between states. There are after all limits to the cynicism 
with which states and statesmen can afford to break every 
elementary rule of truth and honesty in the dealings between 
nations, even though the dealings are between strong and 
weak nations, for if Great Powers, like Britain and France, 
regulate their relations with the small Powers by the methods 
and moralities of tricksters, gangsters, and thugs, it is inevit- 
able that sooner or later they will begin to deal in the same 
way with one another. That, however, was apparently not 
the view of the Conservative Government of Mr. Baldwin 
ot of the Fascist Government of Signor Mussolini. These 
two Governments, in 1925, two years after Abyssinia entered 
the League, exchanged notes in which once more, though in 
slightly different and more precise terms, they recorded their 
agreement upon the measures which they would take in 
order to exert pressure upon Abyssinia to accept the claims 
to concessions and spheres of influence enumerated in the 
1906 treaty. The 1906 treaty and these notes were clearly 
incompatible with the obligations incurred by Great Britain 
and Italy to respect and protect the territorial integrity and 
independence of Abyssinia, as soon as she was admitted a 
member of the League, and Abyssinia rightly pointed this 
out at once and protested against it. 

It has been necessary to recapitulate these historical facts, 
for except against their background it is impossible to 
understand either the course or significance of what has been 
happening during the last eleven months. Between 1926 and 
the second half of 1934 there was no indication of any move 
by Italy against Abyssinia. Between July, 1934, and January, 
1935, evidence began to accumulate even in the press that 
Signor Mussolini was contemplating, and indeed already 
preparing, a military expedition for the conquest of Abyssinia, 
oat is therefore certain that every Foreign Office in Europe 
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must have had far more conclusive evidence of the military 
preparations. In January, 1935, the Abyssinian Government 
formally brought the matter before the League under Article 
11 of the Covenant. It is important to understand what that 
means: it means that nine months before Italy invaded 
Abyssinia every Government in the League had been formally 
warned by Abyssinia that she was threatened with this 
invasion by Italy and that they were bound by their obligations 
under the Covenant immediately to take such “wise and 
effectual ” action as would “ safeguard the peace of nations.” 
For the next 8 months the League Council, impelled by the 
British and French Governments, did nothing wise or 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. Those Govern- 
ments again and again during that time prevented the League 
from putting into operation the machinery of pacific settle- 
ment under Articles 10 and 15 of the Covenant, though they 
were tepeatedly asked to do so by Abyssinia. Meanwhile, 
the Italian Government made no attempt to conceal its 
intentions and demands. It treated the League and the 
Council with contumely ; it openly repudiated its obligations 
under the Covenant ; it denied that it would be satisfied by 
any peaceful settlement—in fact, it never even took the 
trouble to formulate against Abyssinia any serious grounds 
for complaint or dispute ; and finally it stated explicitly that 
nothing short of a war and the military conquest of Abyssinia 
would “satisfy” it. Throughout that period Signor 
Mussolini made speeches to the Italian people informing 
them that he was going to war; he mobilized large numbers 
of troops; and he sent to the Italian East African colonies 
an immense army fully equipped for a first-class war. It was 
only in September, when it was obviously far too late to 
prevent a war, that the League was allowed to put into 
operation its procedure for preventing war laid down in 
Article 15 and within a week or two Italy invaded Abyssinia. 
So flagrant had been the behaviour of Signor Mussolini and 
his Government that the League unanimously declared Italy 
to be an aggressor under Article 16 and a discussion as to the 
application of sanctions immediately followed. About that 
discussion and the half-hearted application of sanctions I shall 
say more later. 
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I propose now to examine the attitude during the last 
twelve months of the Government, the Labour Party, and 
certain influential sections of what is called “ public opinion,” 
vocal in the great newspapers, towards the course of events 
and policy recorded in the previous paragraphs. And it may 
as well be said at once that such an examination reveals on 
all sides a perilous confusion of mind and purpose with 
regard to even the most general lines of policy which this 
country should pursue in international affairs. The Foreign 
Secretary, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Eden have informed 
us authoritatively on behalf of the Government that in their 
opinion the Italian-Abyssinian dispute has become, as was 
pointed out above, a test case of the League system and of 
the possibility of basing peace upon collective security. If 
the League fails in this case and Italy succeeds in reaping the 
fruits of aggression by acquiring possession of or control 
over Abyssinian territory, the League as an effective instru- 
ment of peace will be finally discredited. Most people agree 
with this view, but very few of them seem to understand what 
it really implies. There is for instance continual confusion 
between “ the League” or “ the League system” and what 
is called collective security. They are not the same thing. 
The League is an organization of states which attempts by 
agreement (4) to regulate inter-state relations, () to provide 
regular procedure for settling such disputes as may arise 
among states, and (¢) to provide for the security of states, 
i.e., to protect their independence and territorial integrity. 
These three functions of the League are different, though 
they may be and arte closely interconnected. Even if the 
League did not exist they would still be functions of the 
international system which took its place, for they must 
always be among the primary objects of policy of each 
individual state. An international “system” existed before 
the war and, like the League system, it too, though in a 
different way, attempted to perform these three functions : 
it attempted (4) to regulate inter-state relations by diplomacy, 
the rules of international law, and treaties, (4) to settle 
disputes by negotiation, arbitration, or war, (¢) to provide 
for security by military offensive or defensive alliances and 
by competitive armament. The League system differs in two 
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vital respects from this system, because it attempts (bd) to 
provide a regular and obligatory procedure for settling dis- 
putes without war and makes the settlement of any dispute 
without resort to war and the use of such procedure a concern 
not only of the states involved in the dispute but of all the 
members of the League, and (¢) to provide collectively for 
the security of each state by disarmament and the assurance 
that in case of attack or aggression of one state against another 
all the other members of the League will come to the 
assistance of the victim. The important thing to observe is 
that “ collective security ” is only a part of the whole system ; 
it comes in only through the provisions, assurances, and 
obligations described above under (¢) ;_ in practice it consists 
of the assurances and obligations defined in Article 10 of 
the Covenant, the reduction of armaments to be carried 
through under Article 8, and the assurance under Article 16 
that if any state resorts to war in disregard of its obligations, 
the state which is attacked will have the assistance of all the 
other states in the League which are bound to apply certain 
specified sanctions against the aggressor. 


Let us first examine the attitude and policy of the 
Government towards this League system in the Abyssinian 
dispute. The Government’s actions in that dispute cannot 
be treated as unconnected with the general lines of their 
foreign policy in the past. The Ancient Mariner owing to 
one act had to go about with an albatross instead of a cross 
hung round his neck, for no one can disencumber himself 
from the effects of his actions; when the National Govern- 
ment at the end of 1934 were faced at Geneva with the trucu- 
lent determination of Signor Mussolini to ignore the League, 
violate treaties, and make war upon Abyssinia, they entered 
the League Council their necks metaphorically encumbered 
with a whole necklace of albatrosses. The first albatross 
though a little one, has throughout the last twelve months had 
a disastrous effect upon the mind and action of our Govern- 
ment ; it is the 1906 treaty and the exchange of Notes. Our 
obligations to Italy implied in those documents are incom- 
patible with our obligations to Abyssinia under the Covenant. 
They bound us in effect to help Italy to gain without war what 
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she is now attempting to gain by war, control of Abyssinia, 
*“ economic ” control which in Africa always leads to political 
control. It is true that these obligations and understandings, 
in so far as they are inconsistent with the terms of the 
Covenant, are by Article 20 of the Covenant declared to be 
abrogated; but our Government has never publicly or 
openly admitted this or taken steps, in accordance with 
Article 20, “to procure its release from such obligations.” 
On the contrary, up to October of this year in negotiations 
with Italy it showed that it still considered itself to be bound 
to these agreements, e.g., in September the British repre- 
sentative informed the Committee of Five that his Govertn- 
ment was “prepared to recognize a special Italian interest 
in the economic development of Ethiopia.” And these same 
agreements he inspired and are embodied in the Hoare-Laval 
“peace” proposals, which astonished and outraged public 
opinion in nearly every country of the world. Owing to this 
there has been a fatal element of muddle and weakness in 
British policy. Here is a test case for the League system and 
the British Government proposes to be the protagonist in 
upholding the system against Mussolini’s Government. And 
yet it never makes clear either to itself or to Mussolini or 
to the rest of the world whether it is really going to stand by 
the League and protect the integrity and independence of its 
fellow-member Abyssinia or whether it is going to stand by 
its agreement with Italy to give Italy economic and political 
control over Abyssinia. Is it to be wondered at that in these 
circumstances Mussolini obviously assumed until October 
that the British Government and the League never meant 
business, and that, as far as we were concerned, after a 
face-saving process of protest, he would be allowed to do 
what he liked in Ethiopia just as Japan had been allowed, 
after due protest, to do what she liked in Manchuria? The 
old methods of imperialism are inconsistent and incompatible 
with the League system. There may be something to be 
said for a national policy is based upon either the one or the 
other ; there is nothing to be said for a policy which tries to 
poise itself impossibly on or between the two. 

The mention of Manchuria introduces us to another of 
the British Government’s albatrosses, a much larger and more 
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disastrous bird. When the Italian-Abyssinian dispute became 
acute towards the end of 1934—this “ test case of the League 
system ”—the League system had all but been destroyed, 
and the British Government had played a leading part in 
destroying it. Adequately to prove this statement would 
require a long and minute examination of the whole foreign 
policy of the National Government, a task which is obviously 
impossible in this article. Happily such an examination has 
already been made, and the reader who wishes to have the 
evidence should read Inquest on Peace by Vigilantes. Some 
people may perhaps consider that the authors of that book 
are sometimes intemperate in language and politically biased 
in their judgments, but their facts remain documented and 
irrefutable. And the facts prove that at best the Government’s 
foreign policy was muddle-headed, vacillating, inconsistent, 
paying lip-service to the League and its system, but con- 
tinually in practice repudiating the obligations the fulfilment 
of which could alone give reality to the League system of 
peace, disarmament, and collective security. ‘The effects of 
this policy can be observed over the whole field of inter- 
national relations, but they were particularly marked in the 
Manchurian affair and in the Disarmament Conference, and 
it is essential to understand why the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in these two cases had undermined confidence in the 
League system and therefore had fatal repercussions in Italy 
and Ethiopia. The invasion of Manchuria by Japan was as 
clear a violation of the Covenant and a case of aggression as 
the invasion of Abyssinia by Italy. The action of Japan 
immediately presented to the League and to its members, 
indeed to the whole world, a choice between two different 
systems of regulating the relations between states. Was 
Japan, because she was stronger than China, to be judge in 
her own dispute and of her own claims and to enforce those 
claims by war? Or was the dispute between these two 
Powers to be remitted through the operation of the League 
and according to the provisions of its Covenant peacefully 
to impartial examination and decision? And further, if the 
stronger party took the law into its own hands, violated its 
obligations, and resorted to war as its instrument of national 
policy against the weaker party, were the other states to stand 
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aside from a matter as of no concern to them or were they to 
maintain the system of “ collective security ” to which they 
had all pledged themselves, i.e.—to quote the actual words of 
the treaty which every one of them had signed and had never 
denounced—“ to deem the resort to war by Japan against 
China an act of war against all other Members of the League ” 
and to come to the assistance of China—that is the very gist 
and meaning of “collective security”—by immediately 
subjecting the aggressor to the “ sanctions,” the severance 
of all trade or financial relations, etc., which they themselves 
had undertaken to impose. 

There could be no real dispute about the horns of the 
British Government’s dilemma. If it chose the first of these 
alternatives, it was repudiating the system of the League and 
of collective security and definitely returning to the pre-war 
system. But if it chose the second, it must meet its obligations 
and take the risks necessary for the establishment of peace 
and the resistance to aggression. That is to say, it must 
insist first, that the dispute be settled pacifically by mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration of the League, and secondly, it 
must make plain from the outset that it stood by the system 
of collective security and would be ready to fulfil its obligation 
to resist aggression. And there can be no dispute which 
horn of the dilemma Sir John Simon and the National 
Government chose to sit on. They threw over the League 
and scoffed at the system of collective security. They made a 
pretence of trying to get Japan to accept a settlement without 
war, but they showed the Japanese Government from the 
first that so far as they were concerned, it could go ahead 
and treat the Covenant as a scrap of paper; the British 
Government would not under any citcumstances fulfil its 
obligations under Article 16 towards China. 

Japan went ahead, attacked China, and took from her 
the territory which she now calls Manchukuo. ‘The result 
upon the whole international situation and upon the League 
was inevitable and instantaneous. The members of the League 
had repudiated their obligations, led by the British Empire. 
I say “led” advisedly. Members of the Labour Party have 
repeatedly maintained during the last few years that the 
influence of the British Empire in shaping the course of 
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international affairs is paramount, that if a British Government 
takes the lead in establishing the system of peace and collective 
security, the rest of the world will follow it, and that if that 
Government stands by its obligations under the Covenant, 
the League system will work. The view has often been 
ridiculed as romantic and exaggerated and represented as an 
invitation to the Government to ride off on quixotic crusades 
all over the habitable globe. It is a view, however, which 
is shared by nearly every foreigner concerned with foreign 
policy or conversant with international affairs. And it has 
now been proved to be correct by what has happened in the 
Abyssinian question. As soon as Great Britain stood by its 
obligations under the Covenant, the rest of the world stood 
by Great Britain for the Covenant, and, even with a hesitant 
ot hostile France, the League system began once more to 
work as an instrument for peace and collective security. 

The attitude of Great Britain at the Disarmament Con- 
ference repeated and confirmed its policy towards Japanese 
aggression; it convinced other countries that we had 
abandoned the League system, were not prepared to fulfil 
our obligations under the Covenant, and were now determined 
to look for our security to our own armaments, re- 
establishing in Europe the old “Balance of Power” system 
which inevitably involves a competition in armaments. 
Throughout the first part of the Conference, when it was still 
possible that something might have been achieved, the 
representatives of Great Britain were either negative or 
obstructive to every concrete proposal for limiting or 
abolishing armaments. The British Government was, in 
fact, taking the most prominent part in the business of 
destroying the League and a system of collective security, and 
it was doing so because it both misunderstood and mistrusted 
them. This muddle and misunderstanding of their own 
policy and of international affairs in the minds of British 
ministers is of the greatest importance for it still infects their 
policy. On November 23, 1934, Mr. Baldwin made the 
following statement of his own view of the League system : 

“Tt is curious that there is growing among the Labour 
Party support for what is called a collective peace system. 
Well now, a collective peace system in my view is 
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perfectly impracticable in view of the fact that the 
United States is not yet, to our unbounded regret, a 
member of the League of Nations, and that in the last 
two yeats two great Powers, Germany and Japan, have 
both retired from it. It is hardly worth considering when 
those are the facts.” 

There is no more honest politician in Europe than Mr. 
Baldwin and only muddle can explain the fact that, when he 
made that speech, his Government and his country were 
deeply committed to the collective peace system through the 
Covenant, and in particular by Articles 10 and 16, that he and 
his Government had never stated that they did not hold 
themselves bound by the obligations of those articles and 
had never given notice of intention to leave the League, and 
finally that within a year of that speech he himself as Prime 
Minister was saying precisely the opposite about the collective 
peace system from what he was saying in 1934 and was in 
fact taking the leading part in maintaining that system against 
Italy even to the point of the application of sanctions. The 
nature of the muddle is clearly shown in the debates in 
Parliament regarding this speech of Mr. Baldwin and the 
whole of the Government’s Manchurian policy. For instance, 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in explaining the 
Government’s views said that it is a mistake to think that the 
whole collective system is enshrined in Article 16 of the 
Covenant ; “ the collective system is by no means confined,” 
he said, “to the imposition of sanctions. Personally, I 
deplore all this talk of war and of sanctions.” Here there is 
complete misunderstanding of the facts and psychology 
which determine international history. The whole of the 
League system is, of course, not enshrined in the articles 
dealing with sanctions, but those articles are a vital part of 
the system of collective peace, as the Under-Secretary of 
State is now learning in the Abyssinian question. The League 
or any other international “system” is not an artificial, 
imaginary contrivance inscribed on waste paper and laid up 
safely out of the way in Heaven or the Foreign Office ; it is 
a concrete method of dealing with international relations 
which ministers can use or refuse to use in shaping national 
policy. There are, I repeat, two great questions which every 
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MEDITATION ON ABYSSINIA 


Prime Minister and Government have to decide with regard 
to the international system. First, how are they going to 
regulate their relations and settle any dispute which may arise 
between them and another nation? Is it to be by the old 
system of negotiation in which each side is judge in its own 
cause and ultimately may rely on war as the instrument of 
its policy or is it to be the League system of regular and 
compulsory pacific settlement through third party conciliation 
or arbitration? That is one question, a practical, concrete 
question always looming over the head of a Foreign Secretary. 
But instantly and always he is faced by a second question : 
how in the world of today am I to provide for the security 
of my country against attack ? Whether he rejects the League 
system or accepts it, he will have to answer that question. 
He may, like Lord Stanhope, “ deplore all this talk of war 
and sanctions,” but he will still have to answer that question 
and in answering it he will have to talk of war and sanctions. 
He is again faced with two alternatives. He can take the 
pre-war method of trusting to his own armaments and those 
of his allies and to a competition in armaments which will 
put preponderance of power in his hands. In that case he 
rejects the League system, for he is making a competition in 
armed forces and not pacific settlement the determining 
factor in international affairs. But if he accepts the League 
system of pacific settlement and renunciation of war, he still 
has to satisfy his own country and every other member of the 
League on the question of security. For every nation will 
say: If I enter the League and pledge myself to pacific 
settlement and renounce war and no longer try to make 
myself stronger than my neighbour, where is my guarantee 
of security against a breach of the Covenant, against an 
attack from my neighbour? And the answer, if you accept 
the League system, is plain and inescapable: a collective 
peace system implies a system of collective security: if a 
state enters the League of Nations, it must look for its 
secutity to common action by all members in its defence 
against attack and violation of the peace system : the members 
of the League pledge themselves to apply sanctions against 
the aggressor. 

Thus the sanctions clauses are not the whole League or 
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the whole collective peace system, but they are a vital part 
of it because the security of members depends upon their 
being carried out and the confidence of states in the League 
and in their own security depends upon their belief that other 
members will fulfil their obligations under those clauses. The 
fatal thing was at the beginning of the Abyssinian affair that 
that confidence, largely owing to the British Government, 
had been undermined. There was every excuse for the 
Italian Government to assume, in the light of such statements 
as those of Mr. Baldwin and other ministers quoted above, 
that the British Government repudiated its obligations of 
collective security and sanctions and that Mussolini would 
be allowed to do in Abyssinia what Japan had done in 
Manchuria. And that assumption was confirmed by the 
attitude of the British Government and of France all through 
the negotiations about Abyssinia from January to September 
of this year. Great Britain worked with France to prevent 
the regular machinery of the League’s pacific settlement 
being brought into operation. No resistance was offered to 
Italy’s refusal to comply with her obligations and accept 
pacific settlement. The League was not allowed, therefore, 
to prevent war, yet no warning of any kind was given to 
Italy that if she did make war upon Abyssinia, the provisions 
with regard to collective security, the sanction clauses, would 
be put into operation against her, and no preparations of 
any kind were made for collective resistance to her aggression. 

So much for the British Government. Let us examine 
very briefly the attitude of mind during this long drawn-out 
ctisis of some non-official currents of public opinion. The 
case of Mr. Garvin is the most remarkable. He is editor of 
one of the most important English newspapers ; he writes 
every week upon politics ; he has written books which show 
that he is not completely ignorant of history ; he addresses 
an immense public and might be expected, therefore, by the 
canons of British journalism, to feel some measure of 
responsibility for what he writes. Yet week after week 
Mr. Garvin pours out a flood of vituperative misrepresentation 
over every one who says a word on behalf of the League 
system or of trying to prevent Italy attacking and conquering 
Abyssinia. Those who wish to prevent war and resist 
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aggression collectively are dismissed as “jingo pacifists ” 
and war mongers. The facts with regard to the League 
which have been given in the previous paragraphs are 
completely ignored and suppressed. The notion that states 
like Britain and Italy should respect and fulfil obligations 
which they have assumed by signing treaties, e.g., the 
Covenant, is ridiculed. Mr. Garvin’s policy is bleak, bare, 
and, as he says, based on realities (just like the Kaiser’s and 
Admiral Tirpitz’s between 1910 and 1918). Italy is a Great 
Power, Abyssinia is a small power; therefore, Italy has a 
right to do what she wills with Abyssinia. Abyssinia is a 
barbarous state, has no right to be in the League, has no 
right to the territory which she governs, has in fact only 
one right—to be conquered and ruled by Italy. Great Britain 
cannot oppose Italy, because Italy is stronger than Great 
Britain. Great Britain must therefore give way completely to 
Italy and rearm herself—presumably, though this is not 
stated, in order eventually to be able to fight Italy. Many 
people laugh at Mr. Garvin, but he is really no laughing 
matter. When the Editor of a great English paper can take 
this view of the principles upon which British policy and 
international affairs should be based, not laughter, but terror 
is the appropriate emotion—terror at observing how little 
separates us from the chaos and barbarism which Mr. Garvin 
foolishly imagines to be confined to Ethiopia. 

As regards the Labour Party, it has always stood officially for 
the League system and has supported it in its entirety as the only 
hope of preventing war. But Abyssinia has revealed fundamental 
differences of opinion and considerable confusion of mind both 
among its leaders and supporters. The majority has endorsed 
the Party’s previous official policy, but in the minority 
two broad and deep currents of opposition may be detected. 
There is first the 100 per cent. pacifist position which main- 
tains that the use of force, and, therefore, the application of 
sanctions by a Government, should never be supported in 
international affairs. It is an intelligible policy, but those who 
urge it upon Britain in the Abyssinian crisis should have made 
their position clear before the crisis arose ; it is a policy incom- 
patible with Britain remaining a member of the League— 
a fact which was as obvious before as it was after Italy invaded 
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Abyssinia. Yet many of those who for pacifist reasons are 
opposed to the fulfilment of Britain’s obligations under the 
sanctions clauses had always previously urged that Britain 
should remain a member of the League and show her 
“ loyalty ” to the Covenant. The second current of opposition 
is Marxian or socialist. The League, it is argued, is a League 
of capitalist states ; capitalism inevitably implies imperialism 
and imperialism inevitably implies war ; therefore, the League 
cannot prevent war and the application of sanctions will be 
only the camouflage of a quarrel between rival imperialist 
Powers. A socialist or a socialist party should refuse to have 
anything to do either with the League or with sanctions or 
with a war between capitalist states. I suggest that the social 
attitude to war, cruelty, and violence changes from age to age 
and, although influenced by economics, it is also influenced 
by other things. The opposition to and revulsion from them 
increased considerably in Europe for 150 years before the 
beginning of the present century. It manifested itself both 
within nations and also in the increasing demand among all 
classes and in many countries that the relations between states 
should be regulated and their differences settled without war. 
Such a revolutionary movement of feeling and opinion, as this 
against violence, is due to and influenced by a vast number 
of different factors, besides the economic factor, and it ebbs 
and flows through centuries. We are, therefore, spectators 
and participants in a long drawn-out struggle between two 
different methods of organizing relations between states, the 
method of violence and war and the method of settlement and 
agreement. It is true, I think, that without socialism the 
permanent elimination of war is impossible, but even a world 
of socialist national states would be faced with the choice 
of regulating their relations either in the one way or in the 
other. The outcome of this struggle is doubtful ; it will not 
be determined either today or tomorrow, either by “ victory ” 
ot by “ defeat ” of the League in Abyssinia; but it will be 
profoundly influenced in every incident and “ crisis ” by the 
choice which each individual, party, class, and nation makes, 
and by its ability to distinguish without prejudice the 
instruments and methods of peace and civilization from those 
of war and barbarism. 
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THE GERMAN FOOD PROBLEM 


By P. LAMARTINE YATES 


“ The harvest yield and the supplies forthcoming from our existing 
livestock population will be sufficient to satisfy consumers’ demand in 
the coming farming year without any particular increase in imports.”— 
Weekly Report from the German Institute of Business Research, 26-9-34. 


“ After the recent scarcity of certain popular kinds and cuts of meat, 
which has not yet been remedied, a shortage of fats, especially butter, 
has suddenly become painfully noticeable in Berlin.” — The Times, 30-9-35. 


HY was the prophecy of 1934 so rash ? What 

admixture of weather, government policy and 

human fallibility caused the scarcity of meat 

and fats which, during the past autumn, was 
experienced not only in Berlin, but in all the principal cities 
of Germany ? To answer these questions it is not enough 
merely to peruse the various regulations concerning agricul- 
tute published during the year; we have to go back further 
to the reasons which made the pursuit of autarchy inevitable 
for Germany, and to the special circumstances which led 
the National Socialist Government to undertake such 
extensive regulation of every branch of food production. 
Many people are inclined to condemn the German policy out 
of hand as purposely contrived to cause further dislocations 
in international trade. As events were, Germany had little 
choice but to strive after self-sufficiency and in due course 
other nations will no doubt recognise her new orientation as 
a permanent feature to which adjustment must be made. 


GROWTH OF AUTARCHIC THOUGHT 
Germany, with her present population, can never be 
completely independent of foreign foodstuffs ; but arguments 
in favour of as large a measure of autarchy as the land will 
permit had long been advocated by certain schools of thought 
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and gained increasing popularity as a result of the financial 
and economic difficulties of the post-war period. These 
atguments when taken up by National Socialism became 
infused with much of the party ideology which gradually 
dominated the nation. We are not here concerned with their 
emotional and philosophical adulations of the peasant and 
his activities; it suffices to note that as complementary to 
these praises agriculture should be taken out of the economic 
system as something too vital, and therefore too sacred, to 
be allowed profane contact with money and the operations 
of commercial enterprise. Not only should the tyranny of 
the interest-nexus be broken, but both prices and production 
should be regulated for the public good. The state provides 
education, it subsidises housing ; surely, it is argued, the 
supply of food is more fundamental than these. Germany 
learned the fallacy of the free international exchange of 
commodities by the bitter experience of trying to hoist her 
manufactures over the tariff walls of the United States and 
other former customers. She has learned that international 
trade spells continual insecurity to her farmers while world 
wheat prices fluctuate some 200 per cent. In these citcum- 
stances economic prudence reinforces political preference for 
a large peasantry and ultimate self-sufficiency in foodstuffs. 
If Rome had cultivated the Campagna, say German historians, 
she might better have withstood the invading hordes. For 
Germany, who sometimes fancies herself a second Rome, 
the best advice was given long since by Frederick List : 
“« Jede grosse Nation muss dahin streben ein Ganzes in sich 
selbst zu bilden.” 

During the post-war decade not only had economic 
opinion tended more and more to favour autarchy but many 
domestic factors pointed the same way. In the first place 
the potentialities of German agriculture were by no means 
fully utilised. On the one hand, there are the enormous farms 
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THE GERMAN FOOD PROBLEM 


east of the Elbe, some of them covering several thousands 
of acres, where considerable opportunities existed for in- 
tensifying production had they not already, before the crisis, 
become burdened with debts. On the other hand, there are 
all the peasant farms which, for lack of both knowledge and 
capital, cannot break away from traditional and, in some 
cases, wasteful methods of cultivation. 


Secondly, an increase in food production would not be 
likely to aggravate to any conspicuous degree the volume of 
unemployment in industry, which may be said to have been 
due less to a decline in exports than to deficient internal 
purchasing power. Germany had no “special areas” 
problem in our sense of the term. Not only was she less 
concerned with foreign trade in general, but she depended 
less on particular commodities. Her exports, by comparison 
with Britain, were spread over twice as many industries ; 
thus her unemployment has not, generally speaking, been 
confined to particular trades or localities, and there has been 
reasonable hope of absorbing surplus industrial labour into 
new industries. 


Thirdly, to effect a rapid transition to self-sufficiency 
the agricultural population need to be amenable to consider- 
able government interference. Now German agriculture was 
accustomed, both during the war and during the inflation, 
to price fixing and occasionally to the requisitioning of its 
supplies ; it counted on state assistance in the shape of higher 
tatiffls; in 1926 it obtained several millions of marks for 
land settlement credits and five years later the government 
stepped in to help the overmortgaged farms of East Prussia. 
In certain quarters it became habitual to rely on public 
assistance. Furthermore, it is considered inherent in the 
German temperament to delight both in planning and in 
catrying out instructions from above. The aggressive 
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thoroughness of German officials, not always agreeable to 
our notions, becomes of value when enlisted to regiment 
seven million peasants. 


Fourthly, in order to pay reparations Germany had to 
achieve a favourable balance either on visible or invisible 
account. As is well known she tried both; cutting down 
imports and borrowing from the United States. Her imports 
up to 1929 consisted mainly of raw materials (ca. 50 per cent.) 
which could not be curtailed without jeopardising manu- 
factured exports, and foodstuffs (ca. 30 per cent.) which could, 
to a large extent, be produced at home without any violent 
modification of the national economy. For these reasons an 
expansion of domestic agriculture came to be looked upon 
as an essential element in national reconstruction; but this 
could only be undertaken behind an ever-rising wall of 
protective duties. 


Foop Imports 


High protection had been a central feature of the German 
Government’s economic policy for several years before the 
advent of Hitler. Already in 1929 a reorganisation of tariffs, 
presently to be supplemented by quotas, had reduced food 
imports by more than half and had turned the visible balance 
of trade in Germany’s favour for the first time since the war. 
All that remained for the new régime to do was to carry the 
policy to its logical conclusion by protecting every commodity 
which could reasonably be grown at home. Various methods 
were in fact adopted ; propaganda among farmers to increase 
the home production of feeding stuffs for animals, a fats 
monopoly to curtail the heavy imports of margarine in- 
gtedients, and a higher tariff to protect the domestic egg 
supply. The effect of these measures may be seen from the 
following table : 
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THE GERMAN FOOD PROBLEM 
NET IMPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS. 






































| | 1934 
1911/13 || 1928 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | as % 
| of 1928 
| Metric) Tons | % 
Wheat ws +e 2053.6 | 2200.0 $53-9 | 234.3 | 461.2 | 20.9 
Batley .. .. .. 3278.2 || 1926.6 | 568.5 | 235.2 | 551.9 || 28.6 
Maize .. .. .. 934.8 || 1284.5 | 759.7 | 254.0 | 388.3 30.2 
Oil cake and other | | 
feeding stuff .. 2428.8 | 768.5 | 798.6 | 507.2 | 114.6) 14.9 
| ree 126.5 69.3 $9.1 61.8 || 48.8 
Cheese... «1 «s S20 59.8 47-4 39-5 32.8 | 54.8 
are 178.3 | 143.2 83.9 75-9 | 42.5 
| re 55.1 149.3 57-4 47-7 2.6 || 35.2 
Vegetables .. .. 282.9 || 491.7 | 331.4 | 285.9 | 310.8 | 63.2 
Temperate Fruit.. 552.5 477.2 | 480.5 | 462.3 | 408.0 | 85.5 
Tropical Fruit .. 289.2 || 496.2 | 516.7 | 561.2 | 585.9 | 118.0 
Oil seeds, etc. .. 1470.1 | 2458.7 | 2386.5 | 2286.2 | 2212.7 | 90.0 
Animal fats.. .. 152.4 || 130.1 | 358.8 | 285.2 | 173.6 133.4 





Upon examination it becomes evident that most of the 
enormous reductions effected since 1928 were completed by 
the end of 1932, that is to say, before the change of govern- 
ment. In the case of meat and butter roughly half as much, 
in the case of wheat and barley only a quarter as much was 
being imported. Protection could scarcely go further. It is 
true that in 1933 further reductions were accomplished, but 
in 1934 the imports of most commodities reverted to near the 
1932 level. The only exceptions were feeding stuffs, fruit and 
animal fats, which fell to new low levels ; but reduction in 
these spheres has definite limits as we shall presently see. 

It must be remembered that the National Socialist 
Government took over a blocked currency with narrowly 
limited amounts of foreign exchange available for purchase 
abroad. They had promised startling reductions in unemploy- 
ment ; hence they must procure raw materials on which to 
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set men to work. Inevitably commodities like rubber and 
nickel took precedence over fats and feeding stuffs which 
could surely be extracted from the home soil given sufficient 
propaganda and goodwill. 

During the autumn of 1934 an even closer control of 
foreign trade was established. Under the new scheme import 
licences for stipulated amounts are distributed every month 
to importing firms in accordance with a careful estimate of 
the needs of the nation and only on presentation of these can 
goods be imported at all. In the first year of its working, 
the “New Plan,” as it was called, has not prevented the 
adverse trade balance (which appeared again with the advent 
of Hitler) from becoming substantially larger, so that, to 
quote from a Bulletin of the German Business Research 
Bureau, “it becomes evident that there are still gaps and 
defects which the New Plan has been unable to overcome.” 
Actually food imports for the crop year 1934/5 were 6 per 
cent. higher than in the previous year; yet even this meant 
cutting the safety margin too fine. 

An exact forecast of how much wheat, butter and so 
forth should be imported requires a correspondingly exact 
regimentation of the processes of home production and 
distribution. How the new government set about these 
latter problems is of particular interest to us in the light of 
the various reorganisation schemes now being applied to 
agriculture in this country. 

SOCIALISING THE Foop SuppLy 

Already before the National Socialists came into power 
considerable regimentation had taken place. The sugar beet 
industry was working on an acreage quota, a grain corporation 
was seeking to stabilise prices without having any control of 
ptoduction, the use of 5 per cent. potato starch was made 
compulsory for white bread and pressure had been brought 
on Berlin distributors of fruit and vegetables to reduce their 
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THE GERMAN FOOD PROBLEM 


margins—with conspicuous success. But for Herr Darre, 
who became Minister of Agriculture, partial reorganisation 
was not enough; the whole complex of food production 
and food distribution must be brought under unified control. 
From his voluminous writings he appears to have two sets of 
ideals. In the first set German peasants are represented as 
heroic bearers of the Nordic tradition who must remain in 
undisturbed possession of their soil. In the second they are 
all mere units, subordinated to the interests of the totality ; 
all must act alike and obey implicitly the Leader’s bidding, 
for the Nazi principles of totalitarianism and leadership are 
more important in the economic than in any other sphere. 
There are now vertical organisations of producers and 
distributors for each foodstuff, there are district organisations 
of farmers, of processors and of distributors, there are 
retailers’ organisations, there are importers’ organisations ; 
and all these are brought together in the Reichsndbrstand 
which not only co-ordinates them all but can intervene 
arbitrarily at any point in the network. 

First of all it tackled corn. The grain corporation had 
been embarrassed with heavy harvests; now producers’ 
prices were fixed at a lower level, Germany being divided 
into eleven regions for the purpose. It then proceeded to 
cartellise the flour mills, fix their buying quotas for them and 
fix the price of flour. But by this time the 1934 harvest had 
so suffered through drought that export was permitted only 
by licence and the entire corn trade was cartellised, prices 
being fixed for every quality and every purpose; bread, 
seed corn and feeding stuffs. 

Similar drastic measures were taken in 1934 to regulate 
the supply of meat. Every branch of the trade was brought 
under control. The Organisation issued licences to producers 
and to dealers, fixed prices at every stage of production and 
distribution and brought butchers under regular inspection. 
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Wholesalers were to work to a quota; if farmers produced 
a surplus they could but eat it or export it, though actually 
this part of the law was suspended in respect of rural districts 
which account for one-third of the meat turnover. 

The Fats Monopoly was the earliest and most unpopular 
attempt at food regulation. To make a better price for 
butter, margarine had to be dealt with ; so the Government 
fixed a quota for all margarine manufacturers and fixed a retail 
ptice nearly three times as high as it had previously been, 
with certain exceptions for the unemployed and necessitous 
persons who could get a limited quantity at a reduced price. 
Manufacturers were obliged to use a fixed percentage of pig 
lard while the importation of oil seeds, cod oil and other 
margarine ingredients which had increased rapidly was now 
forcibly curtailed. The plan provided for the production of 
5 million cwt. more German butter, but at a price of 2/- to 
2/6 per lb. there could be no great expansion of demand ; 
in fact, a sharp reduction of fats consumption has ensued. 
To meet the demand for cheaper fats the Government in 
1935 removed the provision enforcing the use of pig lard, 
whereupon the importation of the cheaper margarine in- 
gtedients—particularly whale oil—rose fourfold. 

Milk regulation, unlike that of corn, began with producers 
and ended with distributors. Already in 1933 all milk 
ptoducers were organised, newcomers being admitted only 
by special licence. Production for wholesale was to be by 
quota; producer-retailing remained free, but in 1934 even 
this came under control. An attempt has been made to 
improve producers’ prices by reducing distributors’ margins— 
with the result that in a little over a year milk margins have 
come down in Hanover 43.5 per cent., Frankfurt 36.8 per 
cent., Breslau 33.7 per cent. and Stuttgart 20.7 per cent. 

Other commodities are subject to similar forms of 
regulation. Potato dealers work on a compulsory margin, 
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onion growers are subject to acreage quotas, the fruit canning 
trade has been cartellised ; the bulk of eggs for the wholesale 
trade must pass through the official collecting depots where 
they are graded and stamped. 

In fact the Government has assumed very effective control 
over almost every branch of the distribution of foodstuffs. 
It fixed maximum prices to safeguard consumers in the event 
of temporary scarcity; and in some cases, notably that of 
milk, it brought about a reduction of distributors’ margins. 
All would be well if only the peasants could play their part. 
The peasants must produce more because imports had been 
pated down to a minimum; yet they must not ask higher 
prices because that would injure the urban populations. In 
solving this difficulty the Government really had a two-fold 
task. It had to help the peasants to produce more food, but 
first of all it had to give some practical expression to its 
political philosophy which extols the peasantry as the strength 
and bulwark of the social order. The earlier legislation of 
the new régime seeks to give greater security of tenure to 
the peasants and endeavours also to stop the drift from the 
land to the towns. 


PEASANTS AND PRODUCTION 

The most far-reaching of these new laws is the Farm 
Inheritance Act. Broadly speaking there were two systems 
of inheritance in use; one common to the greater part of 
Germany, particularly to the North and East, by which the 
farm remained to a single son but all his brothers and sisters 
had a right to a money dowry ; the other system, along the 
upper Rhine, whereby the farm was equally divided among 
the children. Actually amalgamation (by marriage) neutralised 
the effects of subdivision, and for the most part the districts 
wete those of fruit farming and where the old open-fields 
still lingered. In the North where the land was tied it became 
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customary to raise a mortgage on the farm to pay the younger 
childrens’ portions ; already before the last war the Prussian 
Government had stepped in to ease the accumulated burden 
of these debts. Under the new Act mortgages are forbidden. 
The farm is indivisible and inalienable. Inheritance goes to 
the nearest male heir; other children are only entitled to 
share the personal estate, but they must be educated by the 
new owner and may, if destitute, always return home. The 
heir must be Aryan and in full possession of his faculties ; 
he can be removed on a charge of neglecting his farm. This 
law will apply to some 750,000 farms (roughly speaking all 
those between 7.5 and 125 ha.) covering nearly half the 
agricultural area of Germany. For the most part all that is 
done is to raise a certain provincial custom to the dignity 
of a general law. Nevertheless resentment has been wide- 
spread. The South-West opposes what it calls “ the abolition 
of testamentary freedom,” although the practical effects of 
the Act have proved small because most holdings were 
already under 20 acres. And in other districts it is pointed 
out that a particular farm of say, 100 acres might well be 
divided between his two sons when the farmer judges it to 
be in the general interest, whereas the new Act, by rendering 
this more difficult, will tend to create a landless proletariat 
such as the present Government is most anxious to avoid. 

The second important enactment of the new régime, the 
Employment of Labour Act, is likewise intended to stabilise, 
some would say stultify, the existing rural community. It 
provides that no unemployed person who within the past 
three years has been engaged in agriculture may be given 
employment in industry or other urban occupations ; 
similarly all persons now in industrial occupations but who 
have within the last three years been in agriculture should 
be discharged. It is not clear how far, if at all, this last 
provision has been carried out in practice but the general 
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ef intention is clear; to put a stop to the exodus from the 
in countryside into the towns, and indeed permits for migration 
n to urban areas have for sometime past been refused. The 
n. National Socialist Party considers that urbanisation in 
tO Germany has gone too far for social health. If this trend 
me) can really be checked the agricultural population, by reason 
1e of its greater fecundity, will actually increase ; an achievement 
1e which no Western European country has accomplished in 
+ the present century. But for the labourers thus shut out 
is from the towns some occupation must be found, and it is on 
ll behalf of these men, not the industrial unemployed, that the 
1e German land settlement movement is now exerting itself. 
is Land Settlement may be considered as a more positive 
ty attempt to maintain the rural population, but it breaks no 
c- new ground in agricultural policy. The present movement 
n has proceeded at a steady pace for fifty years without any 
of ruthless and sudden subdivision of estates such as occurred 
re after the war in other Central European countries. In the 
d post-war period for example, some 65,000 holdings have 
re been established compared with less than 18,000 in our own 
‘0 country. Settlement was organised by Land Companies who 
ig bought up big estates in East Prussia and Silesia which had 
at gone bankrupt. The new holders consisted for the most 
d. part of landless agricultural labourers and farmers’ younger 
le sons desirous of setting up on their own.! It was hoped in 
e, many quarters that besides the political value in reinforcing 
It the frontier population land settlement would also serve an 
st economic purpose by increasing food production and so 
n help in the struggle for self-sufficiency. But this hope has 
3 not been altogether fulfilled. A careful study of farm records 
0 shows that while the gross output per acre increases after a 
d big farm has been subdivided, yet since there are the new 
. 1 For further information see: Charles P. Loomis, The Modern Settlement Movement 
al in Germany, 1935. Christopher Turner, Land Settlement in Germany. P.S. King, 1935. 
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settlers to be nourished from the land the quantity of produce 
coming onto the market hardly increases at all. For this 
reason and for reasons of expense the movement has slowed 
down considerably during the last three years and attention 
has been concentrated on the creation of suburban settlements 
for those employed in industry. These take the form of large 
allotments or sometimes cottage holdings from which a 
city worker may usefully augment his diet though he cannot 
raise much produce for sale. 

So far then the Government has done all in its power to 
stabilise the existing agricultural population and, having in 
mind the ultimate ideal of a state as far as possible self- 
sufficient in output of food supplies, it was undoubtedly 
necessary to check the process of urbanisation. The second 
part of the task remains to be fulfilled. Once secured upon 
the land the peasants must be taught and helped to produce 
more food. Between 1929 and 1933 substantial progress was 
made toward the goal of self-sufficiency. In respect of 
cereals, home production advanced from 84 to 94 per cent. 
of total requirements; meat, butter and egg production 
improved correspondingly. This success was accomplished 
behind high tariff walls and with the aid of abundant harvests. 
The new régime has not, since 1933, been able to increase 
the output much further. The possibilities of protection are 
exhausted and the weather has become less friendly. It is 
now generally admitted that further advance can only be 
made slowly with the aid of a long-term programme of 
agricultural development. 

The aims of the “ Battle of Production,” as the new 
programme is called, have been officially summarised under 
three heads; an intensification of cultivation whereby it is 
hoped, through the use of more fertilisers and improvements 
in rotation such as the sowing of late fodder crops in stubble, 
to increase the yield per acre some 10 pet cent. ; an extension 
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THE GERMAN FOOD PROBLEM 


of the area under cultivation which would ultimately embrace 
another 10.6 million acres or nearly half the agricultural 
area of England and Wales; lastly, a redistribution of 
cropping so that some land now used to grow rye and 
potatoes would be given over to barley, for instance, which 
is still imported, and to flax for which there is an expanding 
internal demand. It is clear that this is a long term programme 
involving considerable investment of capital. Yet, even if 
the Government had the resources available, more formidable 
difficulties are presented by the structure of German farming 
itself. The land is farmed in much smaller units than in this 
country—half the area is in holdings of less than 50 acres 
each—and the peasant farmers are for the most part men of 
small means working on too narrow a margin to indulge in 
capital improvements or to alter their system of cultivation 
or stock raising. Is the state to grant loans to these men 
to improve their breeds of stock and to fertilise their fields ? 
If so, upon what security ? And if not, how can production 
be materially increased without riding roughshod in some 
collectivist manner over that security of tenure which they 
so recently encouraged. 


Foop SHORTAGE IN THE FUTURE 

The shortage of this last autumn can be explained in a 
few words. In 1934 the hay and root-crops failed with the 
result that throughout the winter there was a shortage of 
cattle feed. Instead of importing more oil-cake the Govern- 
ment imported more nickel. This affected the supplies both 
of meat and of dairy produce. The peasants slaughtered the 
cattle and pigs which they could not feed; and by the 
summer of 1935 the pig population, for example, was 2} 
million (or 10 per cent.) below normal. The milch cows 
went on short rations and consequently produced consider- 
ably less milk so that the May-July flush, when made into 
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butter, went straight onto the market instead of being stored 
against the time when the cows come in from their summer 
pastures in September and October. Hence both the meat 
and butter scarcity worked through to the retail market 
about the same time, though for different reasons. Consider- 
ably more butter was imported than in the previous year 
but not enough to alleviate the position. When foreign 
trade is conducted on the basis of forecasts it is clear that if 
the margin of surplus be cut very fine any miscalculation 
will cause temporary dislocation and scarcity. 

In one recent Bulletin of the Bureau for Business Research 
the blame for the meat shortage was laid on the public for 
having increased their consumption of meat during the last 
few years and for a tendency to hoard when enough was 
not forthcoming! They claim that the income of the urban 
populations has risen 16 per cent. under National Socialism 
and that the demand for meat has expanded accordingly. It 
is true that the average per capita consumption has gone up 
from 49 to 54 kg. per head, and it is also true that such an 
advance in the standard of living as this indicates cannot yet 
be maintained over good and bad harvests alike without a 
greater volume of food imports than is at present permitted. 
Germany may choose to go short of food in order that her 
industrial unemployed may be put back in work; she may 
put up with butter queues if she can buy sufficient nickel and 
other raw materials for rearmament. But a preference of 
this sort is singularly reminiscent of the First Five Year Plan. 

What are the prospects for the future ? Will the appeal 
for mote food production meet with ungrudging response ? 
Much depends on the attitude of the various sections of the 
farming population: labourers, peasants and landowners. 
The agricultural labourers are concerned mainly with the 
level of wages and the regularity of employment ; for political 
parties they never showed much liking. They are told that 
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the new Government has reduced unemployment in agricul- 
ture from a figure of over 300,000 to under 100,000, partly 
with the aid of a subsidy to farmers of 10-20 marks per 
month for each fresh hand taken on. Against this, however, 
must be set a restricted freedom of movement imposed by 
the new Employment of Labour Act and a fall in real wages 
due to a rise in the price of clothing and the increased 
contributions demanded by party and labour-union. On 
balance the labourers benefit little and seem to be relapsing 
into their usual indifference to all political creeds. 

The peasant on the other hand is generally a supporter 
of the new Government. Not that he cares for the ideology 
and the cult of peasant-worship ; these sentiments originated 
elsewhere and he would be the first to dissociate himself 
from anything of that kind. But in more practical matters 
he has at least been relieved of some part of his mortgage 
burdens ; he has obtained a higher tariff on meat and eggs ; 
he works under a system of guaranteed prices, even though 
in times of scarcity these be lower than what he could 
otherwise have received. ‘There are, of course, other less 
agreeable innovations, such as the compulsory organisation 


. Of himself and other farmers into local groups which have 


acteage quotas allotted them and are told to what wholesaling 
associations they may sell their produce. One farmer, for 
instance, was scheduled to deliver 360 cwts. of rye though 
he only harvested 100 cwts. Another was paid 3.75 marks 
pet cwt. but had to buy his feeding stuffs at 5 marks per cwt. 
Owing to the quota he was unable to defend himself by 
keeping his own corn to feed to his cattle. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these particular cases many peasant farmers have 
maintained, and in comparison with other classes have 
improved, their position. 

Yet another picture is presented by the big landed 
proprietors. If the labourers may be termed apathetic and 
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the peasants stolid supporters, the landlords are becoming 
increasingly hostile. More correctly they were always hostile 
to National Socialism but they hoped to draw its claws by 
giving it some share in the government; now, seeing the 
folly of such hopes, they unite with conservatives of all 
classes—the old nationalists and the Reichswehr—powerfully 
to modify the régime from within or failing that, to overthrow 
it altogether. Their influence, however, is more on politics 
than on production, and while in political matters Hitler 
may find difficulty in retaining these conservative elements 
in harness along with the radicals of his party, as regards food 
production the nationalists stand to lose nothing by a policy 
aiming at self-sufficiency. 

Taking the agricultural community as a whole, the 
obstacles to be overcome are less ones of political loyalty 
than of technical efficiency. The domestic sources of supply 
cannot be further augmented to any great extent in the 
immediate future ; When harvests are good there is enough, 
but a spell of bad weather may cause serious shortage. The 
Reichsnahrstand, which controls and integrates all the 
branches of food production and food distribution, can and 
does prevent prices from rising ; it actually encourages the 
producer by securing him better prices at the expense of 
the distributive trades, but it cannot foresee exactly what 
quantity of each foodstuff will be delivered by seven million 
peasants. An organisation which depends on such impon- 
derables must be as essentially unstable as the English Corn 
Laws which were washed away by the autumn rains of 
1845. But until the currency and foreign debt situation 
improves it is impossible for Germany to wash away her 
exchange restrictions, and hence, unless she foregoes the raw 
materials necessary to maintain employment, it will be 
difficult for her to import sufficient food supplies to tide over 
the period of agricultural development at home. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF PUBLIC 
MORALITY 


By Davip THOMSON 


HE present writer has elsewhere! pleaded for the 

recognition of a code of public morality distinct 

from the maxims of individual, private morality. 

Claiming that the state is a moral entity by nature 
different from the individual person, and that already even 
ptivate morality recognises some individual actions as per- 
missible when performed in the name of society which would 
not be permissible if done in the name of the individual, he 
sought to suggest one line upon which a more apt and more 
adequate code of public morality might be built up: a public 
morality not, as is so often assumed, more lax than private, but 
simply different, because it recognises that the analogy between 
the state and the individual is analogy and not identity. At 
the present moment, when most of the states of the world 
are engaged in trying to enforce a point of international 
morality by the use of sanctions, it may be as well to consider 
still further the implications of the idea. At this moment 
of moral complexity, the ethics of the situation must be made 
as clear as possible; and perhaps it is possible to discover 
important truths about the nature of public morality itself 
from this moment of crisis when many things hitherto hidden 
have been laid bare. 

First, the conflict of principle between the Fascist total- 
itarian state and the democratic constitution of the League 
of Nations has at last clearly emerged. It has been too readily 
forgotten that the League of Nations, from the very citcum- 
stances of its creation, is the apotheosis of individualist 
democracy. It was conceived, promoted and moulded by 


1 In the Hibbert Journal, October, 1935. 
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that supreme democrat, Woodrow Wilson, President and 
product of the most democratic of states, America. It was 
born at a moment when the world seemed to have been made 
“* safe for democracy” ; when the despotisms of Russia and 
Germany and Austtia were tumbling about our ears, and the 
liberal-democratic states of Britain, France and America had 
apparently triumphed. If a liberal-democratic constitution 
could stand the strain of a world war, it might indeed seem 
the most hopeful basis for world peace. And the Covenant 
of the League embodies that belief. “ Any fully self-govern- 
ing state, dominion or colony...... may become a member of 
the League if its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the 
Assembly.” “ At meetings of the Assembly each Member 
of the League shall have one vote.” The general rule of 
unanimity decision unless otherwise specified, and the right 
reserved by each member to withdraw after two years’ notice, 
reflect the tolerance and individualist sovereignty of liberal 
nationalism. Article 10 even crystallises national independ- 
ence within the structure of the League, and makes it per- 
manent. The humanitarian clauses concerning labour con- 
ditions, slave traffic, health and so on, are simply nineteenth- 
century liberalism writ large. Indeed, the whole belief in 
the efficacy of rational discussion of differences, in the power 
of reason to solve disputes, and in the likelihood of getting 
such agreements accepted is the very basis of liberal-democracy. 

The League system, then, is based on the ethic of indiv- 
idual, private morality. But the constitution of some of its 
members has come to be based on the very antithesis—on 
authoritarian, omnicompetent ¢¢atisme, openly avowing direct 
hostility to the basic principles of the League. The withdrawal 
of Nazi Germany was the first omen of that basic irrecon- 
cilable conflict, foreshadowed by the aggression of imperialist 
Japan. Because Mussolini, for his own ends, was pleased to 
pose and to act as a good internationalist, he has long been 
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believed. But at last, in Italy too, the paradox of a total- 
itarian internationalist, a sociable hermit, has devoured the 
illusion, and the conflict has descended from the realm of 
ideas to practical bloodstained realities of tanks and aero- 
planes. Mussolini himself must be credited with having 
seen the paradox very clearly. In his exposition of the doc- 
trines of Fascism he declared, “ Fascism has taken up an 
attitude of complete opposition to the doctrines of Liberalism, 
both in the political field and the field of economics ” ; 
and, more specifically, “ Hostile to the spirit of Fascism, 
though accepted for what use they can be in dealing with 
particular political situations, are all the international leagues 
and societies which, as history will show, can be scattered to 
the winds when once strong national feeling is aroused.” 

Now, it is easy to place all the blame for this crisis upon 
Mussolini and upon Fascism. The historical responsibility 
for precipitating the crisis will undoubtedly rest with Mus- 
solini. But it is worse than futile to point out that if Italy 
had had a genuine liberal-democratic constitution, the paradox 
would never have risen. Liberal-democracy was tried in 
modern Italy and was found wanting. Liberal-democracy is, 
in fact, a tender plant which needs many subtle congenial 
conditions before it can take root and thrive; and lack of 
some of these conditions is apt not only to kill it, but to de- 
stroy also the very idea of personal freedom which is associated 
with it. And if liberal-democracy has not thriven in certain 
soils, it may be permissible to suggest that the fault may not 
have been entirely in the soils ; there may have been strains 
in the breeding of the plant which, if eliminated, might have 
made the plant hardy enough to survive its transport even 
across the Alps. 

The efficient working of the modern democratic state has 
been hampered above all by two anomalies in its constitution; 
the irresponsible politician and a false idea of toleration. 
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Both anomalies owe their existence ultimately to a confusion 
of thought occasioned by irrelevant ethics. 

From Rousseau (whether justifiably or not) the modern 
democratic state inherited the idea that there is an existing, 
ready-made public will, of which the politician is the agent ; 
or, at least, that there is usually a conflict of wills which it is 
the function of the party system to resolve into a public or 
“ general” will. The assumption is that the will is there, 
and only needs to find a means of expression. Yet, when the 
term is changed to “ public opinion ” few would deny that 
public opinion is subject to influences which mould and 
alter it. Big business realised this long ago, and evolved an 
elaborate system of advertisement and publicity to create a 
public opinion congenial to its will. The popular press, itself 
made possible by this development of commercial advertis- 
ing, seeks resolutely to mould its own “ public’s ” opinion 
into conformity with the will of its proprietors. Even the 
democratic state recognises the possibilities of propaganda 
in time of war, and set up in 1918 a special propaganda depart- 
ment, putting it in the charge, significantly enough, of a man 
who had made his name and fortune as a newspaper proprietor. 
The error of the democratic state is not this effort to mould 
the public opinion of its citizens ; it is the restriction of such 
activity to the duration and purposes of war. This /aissez- 
faire theory of private ethics, that there is a sacrosanct public 
will, of which the government must be the agent but for the 
formation of which it is in no way responsible, has enabled 
the politician to shake off the last shreds of his individual 
moral responsibility as the represenatative of the nation, by 
the simple process of shrugging his shoulders. 

The second anomaly of the democratic state is a false 
idea of toleration. The essence of the working of the demo- 
ctatic state is majority decision and the general acceptance of 
that decision. It is, in fact, a method of counting heads to 
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save breaking them; for the breaking of heads is itself 
the breakdown of politics and of public morality. Both 
decision and acceptance can be achieved only by toleration. 
A minority will accept the principle only if it is allowed 
every peaceful means of persuasion to turn itself into a 
majority, and if it has already had the opportunity to make its 
own contribution to the discussion which preceded the deci- 
sion. From this practical principle follows the necessity for 
political equality of voting power, secret ballot, and freedom of 
speech, writing and association. These rights, which the 
French revolutionaries summarised as liberty, equality and 
fraternity, may indeed have an absolute value in private, 
individualist ethics. But they are of value in public morality 
only because they are the necessary practival basis for securing 
a genuine majority decision, and the general acceptance of 
that decision. So the core of public morality is a majority 
decision, fairly arrived at, and a willing acceptance of it by 
the minority so long as it is a minority. Toleration in public 
morality, is a means to this end, and not an end in itself. 
The fallacy of the democratic state has been to raise this means 
to the end of public morality into an end in itself. And so 
respect for another’s right to hold opinions opposite to one’s 
own has come to imply a respect for the opinions themselves, 
and the idea that evety opinion has in it something of the truth. 
And this conception of the truth as a quantitative thing of 
which each of us has some portion has vitiated the whole 
concept of morality, either public or private. Morality 
implies an absolute truth, however undiscoverable it may 
be; and an opinion which contradicts this absolute truth 
will have in it no “ element of truth” whatever. Opinions 
must be treated with respect in the debating room, if only for 
the purpose of showing theit complete falsity, and the holders 
of those opinions must certainly be free from any personal 
persecution because of their opinions. But once the general 
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consensus of opinion has emerged from free discussion, and 
the final majority decision has been taken—to both of which, 
in a truly democratic state, the minority will have made its 
own unique contribution—then it is contrary to public 
morality to start admitting that perhaps the opposite opinion 
ought to be considered after all. If further reconsideration 
is necessary, the whole process of discussion and majority 
decision must begin again, and not be short-circuited by a 
minority decision. The nemesis of such slipshod thinking is 
anarchy. This notion of toleration as an absolute, which is 
based on individualist and not on public ethics, creates that 
anarchy in thought and paralysis in action from which 
dictatorship and intolerance are apt to seem the only way of 
escape. Liberalism and democracy may rightly have dis- 
trusted dogma; but the idea that dogma can be eliminated 
entirely from politics is the denial of any public morality, 
and leads only to its reintroduction in a more menacing form 
—the authoritatianism of the single-party state. It seems to 
be in man’s nature to seek certainty ; and there is a saying 
that though you may expel nature through the front door, 
she will have her own way in the end. 

It is significant that the basis of the popularity of Fascism 
is its claim to provide a remedy for these two abuses. First, 
to the notion of a ready-made general will and the fact of the 
individually irresponsible politician, it opposes a belief both 
in the power and in the right of government to mould public 
opinion to its own ends by every available method of propa- 
ganda and mass-suggestion, implying complete control of 
education, the press, broadcasting, public meeting, and even 
the cinema and the theatre for this purpose: whilst the poli- 
tician becomes, above all, a self-determining individual, 
not in the least given to shrugging his shoulders. Secondly, 
to the idea of indiscriminate toleration as an absolute virtue 
in politics, it opposes the claim of authority to suppress 
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discordant minorities which refuse to accept the decision of 
authority, establishing an elaborate system of spies and arbi- 
trary justice to eliminate dissent. 

The problem of the democratic state is, first, to appreciate 
these deficiencies of its own which the authoritarian state— 
however crudely—tremedies ; and secondly, to devise means 
of meeting these defects without acquiring the new abuses or 
going to the extremes of the authoritarian state. It must 
tightly beware of the mistake of overzealous Fascism, which 
has thrown away the baby with the bath-water ; but it must 
not be so timid as never to give the baby a bath at all. 

Its displacement from the apotheosis of 1919 to its posture 
of defence in 1936 is due, ultimately, to a new group-con- 
sciousness, an urge towards a closer herding together, which 
emerged in Europe as a direct result of the war. The personal 
strain imposed on the individual citizen by the pressure of the 
war-machine, the rigid discipline even of the civilian population, 
the segregation of the sexes, and the pervading sense of net- 
vous insecurity, stimulated instincts of self-immersion in the 
group, and a primitive urge to cluster round one’s fellows, 
seeking relief and security by mergence into the community, 
and finding self-expression in hero-worship and obedience to 
a tribal chief. This sentiment for leadership, too, had been 
carefully fostered during the war throughout every rank of 
society. If the phenomenon of Fascism is to be explained, 
and not merely explained away, it is in the relief that it offers 
from this psychological strain that the ultimate explanation 
must lie. Now, this new group-consciousness and this urge 
towards the mergence of the individual citizen into a social 
personality were left quite unsatisfied by the atomic conception 
of society prevailing in the democratic—and especially in 
the new democratic—states of Europe. Concerned only 
with emphasising the absolute value of the individual person- 
ality, which is really the concern of private, individual ethics, 
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the new societies sent away, hungry and discontented, men 
with this craving to be caught up in a social entity, where that 
terrible feeling of isolation and insecurity and fear of the 
unknown could be allayed. Men were like children, crying 
when they were left alone in the dark. Moteovet, democracy 
required that the nation should continually make up its own 
mind on matters which it could less and less understand, 
and men felt that they wanted a holiday from responsibility. 
So far as there was ready acquiescence in the fascist coups 
a@’état in Italy and Germany, it was chiefly the spirit which 
gtants a doctor’s mandate. And the Great Leviathan of 
Fascism was created by something not unlike the totalitarian 
contract of Hobbes. 

It is this atomic conception of society which has been the 
chief deficiency of the liberal-democratic state ; a deficiency 
leading, on the one hand, to the idea of an emergent general 
will, which is uncontrollable and sacred and only to be 
obeyed, and therefore to the irresponsible politician; and 
leading, on the other, to a false regard for the vagaries of these 
individual atoms, and therefore to the denial of a public as 
distinct from a private morality. Now, the curious fact is 
that this atomic view is actually quite extraneous to liberal 
democracy. It is the deficiency not of the liberal but of the 
radical democratic state. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century the conflict between radical democracy and liberal 
democracy became apparent in England: the one created 
by demagogues like Wilkes and Junius, and formulated by 
Fox, Tom Paine and later the Benthamites ; the chief defend- 
ant of the other being Burke. The one insisted on the 
sovereignty of the people, the other on the sovereignty 
of parliament. The radicals did great service to liberal 
democracy by insisting that a majority decision of the 
House of Commons is undemocratic unless that House itself 
is elected by a genuine majority decision of the people. This 
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implied universal suffrage, free discussion, secret ballot, and 
evety other device necessary to secure free decision. But they 
did a disservice to liberal-democracy by seeking to replace 
the sovereignty of parliament thus chosen by the direct 
sovereignty of the people. It was this kind of radicalism 
which, through Rousseau and French thought, found its 
way into most of the post-war constitutions. The example 
of Switzerland was important too. In Germany and the new 
Baltic States especially, but through almost all the new 
constitutions, it is possible to trace this tendency to distrust 
representative government. A system of checks and balances 
was set up, the people being enabled to control its own elected 
representatives by direct legislation, or by an independent 
authority, such as an elected president. As Miss Headlam- 
Morley has said,? 

“The conception of popular sovereignty which 
underlies the new constitutions is more akin to that 
expounded by Rousseau himself than to the liberal ideas 
on which were founded the constitutions of the nine- 
teenth century. Sovereignty cannot be delegated; 
it remains with the whole body of citizens ; the people 
as far as possible are to take a direct part in the work 
of government ; by universal suffrage and proportional 
representation Parliament is made to represent as exactly 
as possible the wishes of the nation; nevertheless 
Parliament is not sovereign ; it is only one of the organs 
that can be established, it is by no means the only one 
of those organs.” 

Whatever else sovereignty may mean, it is originally and 
essentially a legal concept, being the simple demand that if 
a state is to be run efficiently and a code of public morality is 
to be established, there must be one organ of government 
which has the last word in making decisions, and it is quite 


t The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe (1928). 
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impossible for both parliament and people to be sovereign in 
this sense. In short, in so far as liberal-democracy has failed, 
it is because it has not been true to its own principles. Its 
own principles demand the sovereignty of a majority-decision 
of parliament, although the authority of that parliament must 
indeed itself come ultimately from a majority-decision of the 
people. But once a parliament is set up, with all previous 
ptecautions to ensure its genuinely representative character, 
that parliament must be trusted with government, and not 
hampered by direct legislation or checked by independent 
presidents. There can be a public morality only if a definite 
otgan of government is made corporatively responsible for 
that morality ; otherwise a state, like a lunatic, is “ not respons- 
ible for its actions.” 

The often quoted words of Burke, when he was opposing 
the idea that constituents should tie the hands of their repre- 
sentatives by previous instructions and pledges, are still the 
best exposition of true liberal democracy, and the condem- 
nation of radical democracy. 

“To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; 
that of constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, 
which a representative ought always to rejoice to hear ; 
and which he ought always most seriously to consider. 
But authoritative instructions, mandates issued, which the 
member is bound implicitly to obey, to vote, and to 
argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction 
of his judgment and conscience—these are things 
utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which arise 
from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor 
of our constitution. 

“Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from 
different and hostile interests ; which interests each must 
maintain, as an agent and advocate, against other agents 
and advocates ; but Parliament is a de/iberative assemby 
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of one nation, with one interest, that of the whole ; where, 
not local purposes, not local prejudices ought to guide, 
but the general good, resulting from the general reason 
of the whole. You choose a member indeed ; but when 
you have chosen him, he is not a member of Bristol, 
but he is a Member of Parliament.” 

Government and legislation, as Burke indicated, are not 
merely matters of will or inclination, but of reason and judg- 
ment; and so to confuse radical with liberal democracy is 
to let the decision precede the discussion, to set up one group 
of men to deliberate and another to decide, with those decid- 
ing perhaps several hundred miles away from those hearing the 
arguments. It is that confusion which has made any concep- 
tion of a real public morality impossible ; and comes peril- 
ously near to rendering even government impossible too. 

The purpose of this article is not to elaborate a practical 
programme of reform, but only to discover the general 
principles upon which reform must be based. And these are, 
in essence, a return to the core of liberal democracy, which 
distinguishes between the moral supremacy of the individual 
and the legal sovereignty of Parliament, between private and 
public morality, and which insists upon both. But it does 
not confuse the two, as does radical democracy, and the 
Jacobin notions of previous instructions or direct legislation 
or balances and checks must be uprooted from the liberal- 
democratic state. This does not mean that there is no room 
for radical reformers, for every device must be contrived 
to make Parliament as representative of the popular majority 
as is humanly possible, and much has yet to be done in this 
direction. But the aim of all reform must be to strengthen 
Parliament, and not to hamper its action or to limit its legal 
soveteignty. There is more need than ever for strong govern- 
ment ; and if we do not seek it in Parliament, it may be thrust 
upon us in some less congenial form. 
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There is final proof of the failure of radical democracy 
in the working of the League of Nations. The League, it 
was said, from the very circumstances of its birth is the apoth- 
eosis of individualist democracy. It has failed in so far as 
radical, atomic notions were superimposed upon the liberal- 
democratic machinery of the Assembly and the Council. 
Nationalism demanded that sovereignty be retained in the 
membert-states themselves, and there was no delegation of 
authority except to the Council. Only the Council has 
saved the League, by providing the great Powers with the 
opportunity of acting in that generally representative capacity 
which in fact by size, power and wealth they naturally have. 
Moreover, the present crisis has been met only by the practical 
abandonment of the radical-democratic Assembly, with its 
general insistence upon unanimous decision, and the unofficial 
creation of a sort of large committee of those states prepared 
to enforce sanctions upon Italy. It is only when the fetish of 
national sovereign independence has been destroyed, and 
nations agree to the creation of a committee with international 
sovereignty, that the reign of international law based on true 
public morality will begin. Meanwhile, the liberal-democratic 
state may well show the way by beginning with itself. 
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AMERICA STARTS AGAIN 
A Tale of Two Centuries 


By E. M. HuGu-Jones 
T= begin a discussion of current American problems by 


reference to the eighteenth century may surprise those 

who regard the United States as essentially a country 

of rapid development. As far as material changes are 
concerned such a view would be entirely correct. But when 
we consider the intellectual and philosophical foundations 
underlying the American scene we perceive that, taken as a 
whole, the country has not advanced proportionately from 
its eighteenth century starting point. That its Constitution 
was written in that century and has not been substantially 
modified since, though a remarkable phenomenon in the 
twentieth century world, is hardly so fundamental a factor as 
is often alleged. What is much more important for the 
future of American development is that the state of mind in 
which the constitutional declarations were drawn up has not 
been substantially modified. It is often said that Americans 
are firm believers in law. Taken in its ordinary interpretation, 
as law-abiding, the statement cannot be accepted without 
qualification. But if we take it in what the writer submits 
would be an eighteenth century interpretation, if that is to 
say, we regard Americans as believing in the controlling force 
of natural principles and their inevitable working out when 
once discovered and enunciated, we have a useful clue to 
American policies and difficulties. 

“Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night ; 

God said ‘ Let Newton be,’ and all was light ”, 
reflects their attitude not unfairly. To the American it is 
enough to have expressed a law in its appropriate form to 
ensure the production of its expected results—whether it be 
to declare that all men are entitled to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, or that they are not entitled to sell 
alcoholic liquor. In each case the desited results—civil liberty, 
economic sufficiency or sobriety—are deemed to follow 
automatically, the problem of ensuring such results by 
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appropriate administrative machinery being entirely subord- 
inate to that of discovering the fundamental principle. It is 
as much to this attitude as to the much discussed influence of 
the frontier that we should ascribe the American passion for 
social experimentation and the relative sterility of so many 
of her experiments. Among a people who never experienced 
the economic and social stability (desirable or otherwise) of 
mediaeval feudalism the search for first principles would 
naturally take such a course. As President Roosevelt wrote 
in Looking Forward “ The country needs, unless I mistake its 
temper, the country demands, bold, persistent experimenta- 
tion. It is common sense to take a method and try it; if it 
fails, admit it frankly and try another. But, above all, try 
something.” This implies, as Stolberg and Vinton have 
pointed out, experiments unguided by any criterion of what 
is significant and what is not. Such experiments are doomed 
not necessarily to failure but to suffer extreme difficulties. 
For the American, while extremely practical in all that 
concerns mechanical invention is in questions of social 
organisation quite unpractical, referring his experiments not 
to the test of their possibility but to the test of certain 
principles, arbitrarily selected. Where an Englishman would 
ask “ Will it work?” an American enquires “Is it con- 
stitutional ? ” 

The working of the American patty system shows also 
how little they Som advanced from the period in which that 
system was born—a period when there was little distinction 
between parties other than that of being in or out of office 
and their first object was to get into power and their second 
to stay there. Hence arises the system of government by 
patronage and opportunism typified for us by Walpole and 
George III. The future historian of America may perhaps 
treat the Roosevelt regime, with its lavish expenditure of 
government money and multiplicity of government jobs, 
from this viewpoint as an analogous epoch. But if American 
patties also exhibit only insignificant differences yet there is 
in the American body politic a continuing struggle between 
two principles which is as fierce now as it was in the days of 
the Founding Fathers, that is to say between the principles 
of Jefferson and Hamilton. 
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Briefly, the contest between these two men and the ideas 
for which they stood was a contest between democracy and 
atistocracy, between the primacy of the states and that of the 
central government. Jefferson, a countryman, believed firmly 
in the inherent common sense of country stock and therefore 
advocated a minimum of activity by the central government 
and a wide decentralisation of functions, with the proviso 
that the nation should remain primarily agricultural. Hamilton 
a townsman, had no faith in the power of the ordinary man 
to govern and advocated a strong centralised government 
backed by the industrial and financial interests. In the sequel, 
and this is America’s peculiar tragedy, a compromise was 
reached such as both would have rejected, Jefferson’s political 
democracy on an economic foundation he despised, the 
industrial and financial leadership desired by Hamilton under 
a political system he distrusted. The passage of time has done 
little to solve the controversy. As America advanced out of 
the “horse and buggy ” stage the states still claimed their 
exclusive right to regulate the new forms of economic life. 
At the same time effective regulation was hindered by 
interstate jealousy and the difficulty of getting common action, 
as each state feared that if it acted alone its neighbours would 
reap an economic advantage. Of the two parties the 
Democratic is traditionally the representative of the Jefferson- 
ian position, the Republican that of Hamilton. But it is 
significant of the insignificance of such traditions that it has 
been by Democratic Presidents, Jefferson himself, Jackson, 
Cleveland and Wilson, that the Federal power has been 
steadily extended. 

It was left for the latest Democratic President to carry 
those powers to lengths hitherto undreamed of. The first 
justification was that an emergency existed. So Congress 
laid down, in the first section of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, though it omitted to make clear whether or 
no the emergency would in fact end at 11.55 a.m. on June 
16th, 1935, when the act itself lapsed. The parallel between” 
economic and wartime emergency was seen in the type of 
ptopaganda issued by the government urging all to mobilise 
for recovery as also in the disappearance of party controversy 
and the appearance of multitudinous special governmental 
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agencies with growing staffs. But more was required to 
ensure conformity of governmental action with constitutional 
principles. Hence the emergency was declared not merely to 
affect the public welfare and the standards of living of the 
American people, but also to burden interstate and foreign 
commerce. The latter were the only economic spheres in 
which interference by the Federal Government was con- 
stitutionally permissible. The importance attached to this is 
shown by the frequency with which references to interstate 
commerce ate to be found in the decisions of the National 
Labour Board as justifying its taking jurisdiction of industrial 
disputes. But the limits set by the “ commerce clause” to 
Federal action were a matter of some doubt. To be sure there 
existed judicial decisions which suggested that the Federal 
Government had power to regulate not only interstate 
commerce in its strict sense but also matters which, while 
affecting such commerce, did not themselves partake of its 
very nature. Yet the power of the Federal Government, for 
example, to prohibit child labour, had twice been declared 
unconstitutional ; its abolition was finally secured by four 
inconspicuous words in section 7 (c) of the N.I.R.A. empower- 
ing the President to prescribe codes fixing maximum hours 
of labour, minimum rates of pay and “ other conditions of 
employment.” ‘The difficulty would perhaps have been less 
acute had industry seriously co-operated with the President 
in his effort to eliminate cut-throat competition and to estab- 
lish fair trade and labour standards. Industry as a whole, 
however, concentrated its efforts on evading these provisions 
of the codes while taking full advantage of the exemption 
from the anti-trust laws conferred by the N.I.R.A. which was 
their real objective in agreeing to that legislation. The 
government was unable to cope with this difficulty owing 
to the lack of a competent civil service trained on non-partisan 
lines and its administration, though well-meant, was creaky 
and inadequate. ‘Thus its efforts to carry out its declared 
policy became, or appeared, increasingly dictatorial. In this 
matter the government was clearly gambling with the 
judiciary, with what results we shall presently see. 

In two other respects the government plunged more 
deeply than before into the domestic affairs of the several 
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states, namely, in its agricultural and its relief policies. The 
policy of the Federal Government in respect to agriculture 
was to raise farm prices by reducing farm output. This 
it intended to do by renting land from farmers and taking it 
out of cultivation. The pill of interference in the domestic 
economy of the farming states was thus gilded, so to say, 
by substantial cheques paid to the farmers themselves. Thus 
a degree of co-operation was obtained which the Secretary 
of Agriculture hailed as little short of miraculous, auguring 
well for the community spirit of the American people. Money 
to pay these cheques was raised by a tax levied on those who 
“ processed” corn, hogs, cotton and tobacco into their 
appropriate manufactured products. Here was another 
gamble, since the right of the Federal Government to use its 
taxing power for other than purely revenue-producing 
purposes was of doubtful validity. 


But the phase of federal policy which was both widest 
in extent and deepest in its potentialities of interference was 
that in which the government assumed responsibility for the 
relief of the destitute, who numbered not less than one-sixth 
of the total population of the country. (We are not here 
concerned with the implications of the “ production-for-use ” 
programme, important though they may be.) American life 
being essentially local and individual the relief of poverty was 
traditionally a matter first for the individual himself, then for 
his neighbours (the “ Community Chest” was a frequent 
device), his city, county and state. But by March, 1933 all 
these sources of relief were at best barely capable of handling 
the problem, while most were actually bankrupt. The Central 
Government, inevitably, had to take the matter in hand. 
Equally inevitably the administration had to be on a local 
basis and in order to exert control as also to reduce federal 
expenditure the government asserted the principle of pro- 
portionate contributions to the relief funds from state 
revenues, failing which federal relief payments would cease. 
This implied that the Federal Government could powerfully 
interfere in state finances and thus in state politics. The threat 
to cut off relief payments, as in Pennsylvania and more 
recently in Louisiana, was a weapon of enormous force and 
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would intimidate any soul less heroic than Senator Huey Long. 
It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the internal 
difficulties of the relief problem. But the recent declaration 
of Federal Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins that the 
Federal Government “ must and shall quit this business of 
telief ” may indicate a growing weariness at their undiminished 
character. Later developments of policy are aimed at returning 
the problem to the states where, to quote the same speaker, 
“it properly belongs” and, by paying less than standard 
rates, to drive workers back into private industry. As far as 
external difficulties are concerned, no objections have so far 
been raised, to the knowledge of the writer, on constitutional 
grounds to either the earlier or later relief policy. 

But a series of judicial decisions in the current year 
definitely impugned the constitutionality of the other parts 
of the New Deal. A Federal Court in Boston declared that the 
agricultural “ processing taxes ” (specifically those on cotton) 
were unconstitutional in that they deprived citizens of their 
property without due process of law. This was a source of 
satisfaction to the New England States where, as a centre 
of the cotton textile industry, the tax was bitterly resented. 
Equally, it aroused the farming states who saw the possibility 
of their subsidies being diminished or cut off. In New 
Orleans a Federal Court of Appeal decided in favour of 
the Government a case concerning the right of the T.V.A. 
(v. The Political Quarterly, April, 1935) to sell electric power 
in competition with private utility companies. But this 
case seems only to have established the tight of the Govern- 
ment to develop property already acquired in special 
circumstances undet existing powers. It does not, apparently, 
establish any right to acquire and develop property for the 
common good. The coup de grace was given by the Supreme 
Court on May 27th in its decision in the Schechter Case. This 
case concerned the operation of the Poultry Code upon a 
New York firm which, though small, was significantly in this 
instance able to command the services of expensive legal 
experts normally only available to the wealthiest industrial 
corporations. In its decision, which, also significantly, was 
unanimous, the Court condemned the system of codes on 
two grounds. Firstly, the system represented an undue 
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delegation of power by the legislature to the executive, a 
view already foreshadowed in its decision on the Petroleum 
Code. Secondly, it laid down that the government in its 
establishment of codes had gone beyond its constitutional 
powers to regulate interstate commerce to interfere in matters 
which were intrastate only. 

From these judgments it would appear that any future 
federal legislation on economic lines must satisfy three 
conditions at least. It must be precise and carefully delimit 
both the objective sought and the means to be employed. It 
must apply only to interstate commerce itself, leaving the 
regulation of all other types of commerce to the several states. 
It must respect the constitutional limitations of federal power, 
particularly with respect to that of taxation. Such conditions 
seem effectually to bar all legislation of a progressive kind on 
the patt of the Federal Government from whom alone it is 
to be expected. Thus the age-old problem of federal versus 
state rights is raised anew and in an acute form. And just 
as, as we have seen, it is a Democratic government which has 
gone furthest in extending Federal rights, so now it is the 
industrialists, traditionally Republican, who are most stren- 
uously upholding state rights as their strongest bulwark 
against federal interference with industrial individualism. 
The forces of Hamilton and Jefferson are again arrayed against 
each other, but they have exchanged leaders ! 

What will be the next stage? It will be recalled that the 
President’s first indignant reaction to the Schechter Decision 
was to suggest a Constitutional Amendment designed to give 
the Federal Government the powers denied to it by the 
Supreme Court. Some voices have even been heard to suggest 
a Constitutional Convention to re-write the whole Con- 
stitution in a form more suited to the modern age. Such a 
course is undeniably attractive. It is in accord with the 
processes of American history and being simple of explanation 
and defence would be a first-class issue for the 1936 Presi- 
dential campaign. But regarded as a mode of achieving social 
and economic reform it is slow and cumbersome. Are there 
any alternatives ? In the opinion of the writer there are two. 

The first would be to broaden the basis of regional 
economic government by increasing interstate co-operation. 
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Already there exist conferences of state governors well- 
organised in New England, less so for the United States 
as a whole, whose function is to decide common policies 
on points of common interest. In this their function does 
not differ markedly from that of Congress which is essentially 
little more than a treaty-making body for drawing up pacts 
between the various “ sovereign states” of America. It is 
indubitable that one of the severest hindrances to economic 
legislation by single states has been the fear that its neighbours 
might not follow its example. If the conference system could 
be extended much of this difficulty might be removed. 

Another possible course of action is foreshadowed by 
the Guffey Coal Bill now through Congress. This bill 1s 
designed to organise the soft coal industry and is supported 
by both employers and workers. Briefly, it gives to the 
employers the right to control prices and production, 
establishes labour boards to safeguard the workers and 
provides for the use of public money to purchase and retire 
excess mine capacity. The industry is practically made into 
a Public Utility and secures the organisation and rights which 
the codes aimed at supplying for industry in general. If its 
example could be followed by other industries the aims of 
the New Deal would be in a fair way of being achieved. It 
is, of course, profoundly unlikely that other industries such 
as the steel, textile or automobile industries, will be at all 
willing to become public concerns with the degree of federal 
supervision which that implies. What has made the coal 
industry take this step is the great strength of organised 
labour in that industry, a strength greater than in any other 
save the building, railway and clothing industries. The 
building industry has yet to display industrial statesmanship. 
But railway legislation is already moving piecemeal to similar 
ends and in the men’s clothing industry an agreement has 
just been signed between workers and employers which not 
only retains all the benefits of the N.R.A. Code but even 
secures some improvements in conditions which government 
efforts had not succeeded in introducing. In such ways the 
New Deal is marching on. To discuss the future prospects 
of this particular development would involve a consideration 
of the American Labour Movement. 
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As usual (the temptation to use the phrase is irresistible), 
the conclusion of the matter awaits the President’s word. 
He has so far shown little interest in the Guffey Bill and his 
support of railway legislation has been vacillating; labour 
agreements cr interstate rapprochements are private matters 
outside his province. It would seem most likely, then, that 
he will advocate a constitutional amendment. But the deciding 
factors will probably be not the necessity for giving the 
United States an up-to-date constitution but the necessity of 
winning the 1936 election and the decision of the Supreme 
Court when the Boston decision is carried to it on appeal in 
the autumn. If the Supreme Court upholds the decision of 
the lower court then the fear of losing the votes of the 
farming states will force the constitutional issue into the 
forefront of the programme. If the Boston decision is 
reversed and the “ processing taxes” are upheld then the 
farming states are safe and the New England states will have 
to be conciliated by a more conservative industrial and labour 
policy. It will then be these latter questions, of labour’s right 
to organise, of banking and stock exchange regulation, which 
will come to the front and the constitutional issue will cease 
to be dominant though it may figure in the Democratic 
programme. But sooner or later it must be met, for of 
American development in any save the purely material sense 
it is, and always has been, the starting point. 

We are sometimes told that the human embryo during its 
gestatory period passes through all the evolutionary stages 
of fish, bird and mammal before finally emerging as a human 
being capable of rationally controlled action. Perhaps an 
analogous process may be discerned in the evolution of 
political bodies. But rarely can any such body have passed 
through so long a period of gestation only to end as it 
began—an embryo. 
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CAPITALISM ON THE DOLE 
By G. L. ScHwartz 


HE theory of capitalist enterprise is simple. A 

special class acts as intermediaries between the 

ultimate consumers of goods and services and the 

persons whose labour and property is used to 

produce the goods and services. This special class assumes 
the responsible direction of economic life and all the risks 
associated with that function. In return it is entitled to any 
profits which may result from the operations it directs ; 
profits made up by the margin between the costs incurred 
and the ultimate receipts. The claim of this specialised class 
is a residual claim and the margin may be positive or negative. 
The principle of the system is no risks, no profits. The 
capitalist, said a well-known economist, cannot take the 
profits and dump his losses on the rest of the community. 
The answer—the subject of this article—is : “‘ Oh, can’t he!” 
An important distinction must be made at the outset. In 
modern enterprise there are in effect two groups of capitalists. 
One group acts as a hired factor to the second group and its 
income is contractual not residual. It is the second group 
which skims the cream in good times and is supposed to live 
on its own fat in the lean years. While the first group is 
content with a fixed or limited claim, the second holds the 
equity of the national wealth, and its interest is in every 
development which goes to swell that equity. At its best 
the second group represents the progressive driving force in 
economic life: at its worst it constitutes the greedy, 
vociferous, filibustering section of the community which 
nowadays has to be placated at all costs. The distinction is 
not the simple one between the bondholder and the ordinary 
(common) shareholder. The residual claimants who draw 
on the profit margin are, in our complicated modern 
organisation, a diverse group made up chiefly of minority 
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shareholders, high-placed executives and professional experts. 
Their actual capital stake may not be large: in fact they have 
learned not to make it large. They have developed the art 
of trading on the equity and their ideal is to control the 
railways of half a continent with a hundred shilling shares. 
Under limited liability their fortunes are no longer liable to 
the last shilling and the last acre; what is at stake is their 
expectations and as a result the objects of Economic System 
Ltd. have been reduced to one :—to maintain them at the 
scale of life to which they have become accustomed. If the 
results do not provide for this, they will sulk, and if their 
margin is not restored, they’ll huff and they’ll puff and they’ll 
blow your house down. This is the epitome of post-war 
economic history. As far as this country is concerned it 
represents a transition from the Manchester school to the 
Brummagem racket. 

The year 1920 marked the end of a quarter of a century 
rise in prices. The steady upward movement from the end 
of the nineties, which culminated in the war-time burst of 
inflation had put the equity holders on velvet for a generation. 
Rising prices give a gratuitous bonus to that class which 
they have no scruple in pocketing. There is no question 
of revising the terms of the bargain in favour of the holders 
of fixed contractual claims. Any attempt by a government 
to readjust the situation would be denounced as an un- 
warrantable breach of economic laws. Profits are the reward 
of independent enterprise and foresight in a free market 
with no favours asked or granted. If anyone pleaded hardship 
he had to sue in forma pauperis and the principle of less 
eligibility automatically applied. In view of the current 
laments about low prices and meagre profits it is pertinent 
to recall the story of the previous epoch when rentiers, 
pensioners and fixed salary earners were mulcted on behalf 
of the business class, a process complacently described as 
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emancipating the active and constructive elements in the 
community from the dead hand. A good inflation literally 
turns them into dead hands. 

What happens when a reverse movement sets in and 
profits do not accrue unto the sutlers of the economic camp? 
If the flurry is a temporary one the capitalist will, after the 
first consternation, recover his equanimity and be prepared 
to mark time for a short interval. He may even profit from 
the disturbance and its accompanying reorganisations. But 
if the disturbance is prolonged the temper changes. There 
is no intention of accepting a permanent handicap, or a 
permanent loss. Above all, the equity claimants will not be 
squeezed out. Their place must be preserved and their margin 
restored. The rest of the community pays the ransom. 

One device is to bluff or cheat the minor capitalist out of 
his contractual rights. The post-war company records 
afford numerous instances of sharp practice in this respect, 
for the equivalent of which men have been warned off the 
turf. (Company legislation may be defined as a hopeless 
attempt to impose Jockey Club standards on finance.) 
Pre-war contracts which had worked adversely for debenture 
and preference shareholders were, of course, sacrosant, but 
the war boom capitalisations proved onerous to equity 
holdets and constituted a standing grievance which prior 
holders were called upon to redress at a permanent sacrifice. 
If cajolery did not succeed, the threat of liquidation was 
employed. Moreover, the blatant methods of shifting losses 
ate only required in the most elementary forms of business 
finance. With the modern apparatus of holding companies, 
affiliates, subsidiaries, investment and finance trusts, syndicates 
and pools, there is almost unlimited scope for controlling 
interests secretly to drain off the profits earned on depositors’ 
and small investors’ capital in good times, and when the 
losses come to transfer the burden back on to that capital. 
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How this is done can be Jearned from the horrifying 
examples revealed before the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Stock Exchange Practices. This inquiry is an illuminating 
account of the persons who hold the equity in a modern 
community and of the astounding methods by which they 
suck that equity dry and then extricate themselves at the 
expense of others. As a single example, after the 1929 crash 
the board of the National City Bank voted loans without 
interest, of $2,400,000, to relieve the commitments of the 
directors and high executives of the concern. These loans 
wete subsequently written down and no attempt was made 
to collect the balances from the officials’ salaries. Just 
previous to the crash a high-powered campaign had unloaded 
$12,000,000 of the Bank’s securities on the minor employees 
of the bank on the instalment plan. The instalments were 
punctiliously deducted from the salary checks of the em- 
ployees throughout the depression. When today the 
gtievances of the profit-making class are so loudly trumpeted 
it is useful to record the verdict on the activities of one section 
of that class in the heyday of free and independent enterprise. 
The U.S. Senate Committee’s indictment of bankers was as 
follows: Personages upon whom the public relied for the 
guatdianship of funds did not regard their position as 
impregnated with trust, but rather as a means for personal 
gain. These custodians of funds gambled and speculated 
for their own account in the stock of the banking institutions 
which they dominated; participated in speculative transac- 
tions in the capital stock of their banking institutions that 
directly conflicted with the interest of these institutions 
which they were paid to serve ; participated in and were the 
beneficiaries of pool operations ; bestowed special favours 
upon officers and directors of their banking institutions and 
investment affiliates to insure domination and control, for 
their own personal aggrandisement, of these officers and 
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directors; received the benefits of “ preferred lists,” with 
resultant impairment of their usefulness and efficacy as 
executive officers; bestowed the benefits of “ preferred 
lists” upon individuals who were in a position to aid and 
abet theit purposes and plans; devoted their time and 
effort for substantial consideration to extra-banking activities 
and positions to the detriment of the institutions these 
officers were paid to serve ; borrowed money from the bank- 
ing institutions either without or with inadequate collateral ; 
procured the banks’ loans for other individuals to effectuate 
the purposes of these officers and directors ; formed private 
companies to cover up operations conducted for their own 
pecuniary gain; availed themselves, as directors of private 
corporations, of inside information to aid them in transactions 
in the securities of these corporations ; caused to be paid by 
the banking institutions to themselves excessive compensation; 
had voted to themselves participations in management funds 
and substantial pensions ; and resorted to devious means to 
avoid the payment of their just Government taxes. 

It is this type which arrogates to itself the title of “‘ captain 
of industry.” 

But the economic disaster may be of such magnitude as 
to outweigh the possibilities of exploitation within the field 
of private enterprise. What happens then? We may quote 
that realist Mussolini: ‘‘ At this moment capitalist enterprise 
throws itself desperately into the arms of the state. This is 
the instant when the state’s intervention becomes more and 
more necessary. It is fretfully sought by those who ignored 
it. Weare at this point: were the state to go to sleep for 
twenty-four hours such a parenthesis would produce a 
disaster.” In other words, capitalism goes on the dole. In 
this country after a decade of cadging this stage of full-blown 
mendicancy was reached in 1931. The process and the history 
deserve detailed examination. 
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CAPITALISM ON THE DOLE 


In the case of capitalists a dole is any favour or privilege 
with a cash value. For the unfortunate worker a dole is 
always in cash and the account is kept to the last penny ready 
to be flung in his face. But just as only the crudest form of 
bribery involves the direct passing of money—so that a 
New York police officer was able to assert without fear of 
detection that he had made a fortune by speculating in corner 
lots in Tokio—so can the capitalist dip into the public purse 
without creating any ledger entry against himself. As a 
start we can take the Trade Facilities Acts. Between 1921 
and 1927 industry raised £72,000,000 in loans guaranteed by 
the Treasury as to principal and/or interest. This is a good 
example of a privilege which may not involve any direct 
cash payment, but nevertheless represents a cash benefit to 
the recipients. The difference made by the government 
guarantee to the terms on which the loans were raised was 
a dole to the parties concerned and sooner or later accrues 
to the benefit of the equity interests. In return the community 
obtains no actual or contingent claim. Similarly with the 
Export Credits scheme. The profits of any business transacted 
under that scheme, which would not have been transacted 
at all or only at a higher cost under private insurance, were 
state-created and therefore in the nature of a dole. 

It is fashionable to regard the huge expenditure on capital 
development by central and local authorities since the war 
as solely conceived and directed for the benefit of the un- 
employed. The May Committee harped on this aspect of 
the cost and precipitated a crisis on the workers’ dole. The 
sequel of the economy campaign as far as the capitalist was 
concerned was illuminating, and from a scientific point of 
view highly diverting. The business section had obviously 
become largely dependent on these schemes. Someone 
should compile an anthology of company chairmen’s speeches 
in the years 1932 and 1933. Most of them solemnly drew a 
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distinction between true economy and false economy. True 
economy was any measure which reduced the costs of the 
speaker’s concern; false economy was any measure which 
reduced the demand for its products. When economy, via 
the Road Fund, reduced the demand for cement, the cement 
manufacturers suddenly discovered that existing surfaces 
were a danger to life and limb. A sudden access of aesthetic 
shame afflicted the brick manufacturers at the sight of the old 
town hall, and rebuilding became an urgent matter of civic 
dignity. A fine summer revealed a lamentable shortage of 
open-air baths, an investment yielding incalculable dividends 
of physical well-being. The limit was reached when the 
hold-up in investment created such a plethora of funds that 
the banks and discount houses were carrying Treasury Bills 
at aloss. The Times was sure that the taxpayer had no desire 
to profit even temporarily at the expense of these institutions. 

One of the biggest doles to industry was the Derating 
Act of 1929. On the justifiable reasoning that certain local 
expenditure had now assumed a national character there was 
a case for transferring some items to the central exchequer. 
But the relief to “ industrial hereditaments ” was a perfectly 
arbitrary and bogus procedure and so illogical in its con- 
ception and application, that it proved a gold mine for the 
lawyers. The greater part of the amount involved (£3 3,000,000 
a year) was a direct dole to industry speciously wrapped up 
in a general scheme of local government reform. 

The other direct doles ate the subsidies. These are 
losing favour with industry, not because of their poor-law 
flavour, but because of the unpleasant publicity attached to an 
open book-keeping entry. Unfortunately they have to pass 
through the main accounts and in that way are rendered 
intelligible to the general public. Industry would prefer the 
indirect method, but even so it is prepared to put on a brass 
face and accept straight cash payments. The Sugar Beet 
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subsidy (over {40,000,000 is the notorious case. Its supporters 
no longer condescend to argue the case for this dole. The 
Times sammarily dismissed the closely reasoned report of the 
recent Committee of Inquiry by asserting that the case for 
the subsidy could not be thus summarily dismissed—a 
pretty method of argument. Later we have had the 1926 
coal subsidy, the civil aviation subsidy, the Milk Board 
subsidy, the beef subsidy, the herring subsidy, the tramp 
shipping subsidy, the coal hydrogenation subsidy, and the 
virtual subsidy to the North Atlantic Shipping Lines, in the 
light of all of which the May Report now makes delightfully 
old-fashioned reading. The presence of shipowners in this 
list is a triumph for the new industrial order. Heads, and 
the profits are domiciled in the Channel Islands ; tails, and 
the community wipes off the debit balance. 

With a budget of £800,000,000 and a complicated fiscal 
system there are numerous possibilities of bestowing favours 
on industry which, relatively small in total, are nevertheless, 
valuable concessions to the parties concerned. A 1 per cent. 
fluctuation in the budget represents £8,000,000, and this is 
a lot of butter to spread on a few slices. Every budget 
contains small modifications which are overwhelmed in the 
general outlines and, since they constitute remissions, speedily 
disappear from the accounts and from sight. Exemptions 
from stamp duties, reduction of fees under shipping acts, 
changes in depreciation allowances, modifications in customs 
and excise classifications—most of these small adjustments 
are the result of pressure from the powerful interests who 
stand to gain. In so far as under a principle of universal 
application the concessions are restricted to selected parties 
the benefits are a dole to the recipients. 

It is possible that even at this late stage in tariff history 
there are still people who would deny that tariffs are in the 
nature of arbitrary and discriminatory benefits. While 
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admitting that the lobbying associated with tariffs gives off an 
unpleasant smell of corruption, these people envisage the 
possibility of their administration by an impartial and scientific 
board. To return dogma for dogma it may be asserted 
flatly that a tariff board can be honest or intelligent ; it cannot 
be both. It can try to be impartial, but if it tries to be scientific, 
it will recommend its own dissolution. A tariff board 
distributes favours, which is the same thing as saying that it 
distributes largesse. If the economic structure of this country 
required readjustment in 1931, tariffs were the most arbitrary 
and discriminatory method of effecting this. The readiness 
with which some people jettisoned the principles of a lifetime 
was evidence of the almost savage determination of capitalists 
not to suffer defeat under the rules of the game which had 
previously given them their winnings. Tariffs have been, 
are, and always will be operated for powerful interests in 
search of pecuniary advantages which they would not obtain 
in open competition. Let the tariff-mongers convict them- 
selves. Lord Nuffield has recently employed demagogic 
language to denounce the iniquities of the steel manufacturers 
who, in his words, sit back smoking their fat cigars and 
pocket the whole benefits of the tariff. If a few more manu- 
facturers lose their tempers we shall learn something of the 
process of passing the buck which goes on under protection, 
and finally ends up in a grand levy on the consumer, a public 
assistance fund for business without any means test. 

It may be argued that tariffs are a new development only 
as far as this country is concerned and that capitalism in other 
parts of the world has long relied upon this form of dole. 
That is true and it is also true that, once the initial benefits 
have been diffused over industry, tariffs are no safeguard 
against industrial depression and its accompanying losses. 
Tariffs ward off external pressure, but they cannot reduce the 
internal hazards associated with private enterprise. Hence, 
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CAPITALISM ON THE DOLE 


capitalism, the system based on risk-bearing, next demands 
the elimination of these risks. With the bit between its teeth 
it summons the state to frame the whole economic setting so 
that its profits are assured. Hence the schemes for industry. 
These schemes are solely designed to restore and maintain 
the profit margin in industry in the face of all contingencies, 
and at the same time to preserve the facade of private enter- 
prise. As an example of a contingency we can take the risk 
of obsolescence associated with the continuous process of 
invention. For over a century it has been held as a merit of 
capitalism that it takes this risk in its stride; nay, that the 
system itself creates this risk and bestows the benefits on 
mankind. For over a century the workers have been nagged 
for their obstinate and foolish resistance to the march of 
progress. The literature of capitalism is a paean on the 
process by which the efficient and up to date eliminates the 
inefficient and obsolete, the process by which private enterprise 
in open competition secures the survival of the economically 
fittest. But capitalism has recently received some unpleasantly 
large doses of invention and it refuses to take the medicine. 
The railways are a case in point. 

The railways had no compunction in rendering stage 
coaches and canals obsolete, and when at the end of the 
century, Great Western stock touched 200, the profits and 
the capital appreciation were the private property of the 
deserving holder. But the advent of the internal combustion 
engine was not part of the game. The capitalist now demands 
that the pace of invention should be regulated with a view to 
his existing interests. If anyone denies that existing transport 
legislation constitutes a huge dole to the railway industry, 
that person is incapable of logical analysis. It is a solemn 
fact that if half a dozen railway clerks were eliminated by 
office machinery (a desirable invention) they would not be 
allowed to pool their savings and put a lorry (an undesirable 
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invention) on the roads. The industry would sooner see 
them on the real dole, provided the means test were strictly 
applied. Apparently the process by which fortunes were 
built up in the nineteenth century was a huge mistake, 
although so far no one has proposed a redistribution of 
existing wealth on that account. What was thought to be 
the beneficent play of competition turns out to have been 
the maleficent “‘ operation of unbridled forces.” So far from 
the system providing its own solution to difficulties, “ it is 
inconceivable that industry should be left to work out its 
salvation without let or hindrance.” So far from mobility 
providing the solution, “it is not true that a producer 
threatened with bankruptcy can easily tutn to another form 
of production.” (By heaven! the hand-loom weavers were 
tight.) So far from competition between individual firms 
determining the issue, “‘ unfortunately owing to the excessive 
individualism cherished by many of our industrialists, industry 
has found it extraordinarily difficult to adapt itself to post-war 
conditions.” Competition is “ cut-throat” and the outcome 
of “intense individualism, jealousy and mutual suspicion.” 
“ Killing the adversary in a fight to the finish is too ex- 
pensive.” “ Industry cannot play its part if it lacks cohesion 
and works as a multitude of individuals each fighting for his 
own hand and callous of what may happen to the rest.” 
“Reorganisation cannot take place while industries are 
exposed to the full blast of competition.” “It is agreed that 
the dog-fight in industry must stop.” “It is impossible for 
industry to continue functioning efficiently within the simple 
pattern of /aissez faire economy.” “ Voluntary effort has 
failed.” “ Industry cannot satisfy the demands for new and 
enlarged amenities upon an individualistic basis.” 

All these quotations are from leading and special articles 
in The Times, which has the grand faculty of recanting on all 
the economic principles it ever stood for, with the lofty air 
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of rebuking the unorthodox. The quotations are all part of 
the advocacy of schemes to enable industry to recoup its 
losses and render future profits a certainty. The limit is 
reached when the fee simple of an industry is presented to 
existing producers to hold against all comers and to do as 
they like with it. Take thy pen and write 50 per cent. 
“ First, the available trade is to be held to be the common 
possession of all the existing operators to be shared upon 
an agreed basis.” “In the process of change the individual 
producer must be satisfied that his share of the trade is 
recognised and conserved or compensation paid in lieu 
thereof.” “ Some means must be devised for discouraging 
new producers who might be attracted to the industry by 
the success of the plan.” 

If a scheme which enables a hop grower to sell his quota 
at the rate of £2 to £4 per cwt. is not a dole, what is it ? 
If the levy distributed by the Wheat Board is not a dole, what 
is it? Ifthe quota on bacon imports does not provide a dole, 
what does it provide ? The arguments that can be produced 
out of the hat to support a tariff, quota, subsidy, levy or 
scheme ate beyond belief. When the equivalent of several 
millions in cash is presented to a group of industrialists the 
unfortunate citizen, who can never hope to receive a favour, 
is given the consoling reflection that these producers are 
also consumers, and is informed that he is paying insurance 
for the future in a very disturbed world. As remarked above, 
all this intervention is conducted behind a facade of private 
enterprise and it is ten to one that a Times leader which 
starts off by announcing the failure of individualism, and 
goes on to support an industrial scheme involving an import 
quota, a levy, a marketing board monopoly, state-guaranteed 
loans and a ban on new entrants into the industry, will end 
up with the solemn asservation that the Government’s policy 
is to encourage industry to run its own business. 
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Finally there is the greatest dole of all, that conferred by 
the manipulation of the unit of account. Mr. Keynes once 
said that currency depreciation is the recourse of impecunious 
governments. It is now the recourse of mendicant capitalists. 
Depreciation writes up their assets and leaves the nominal 
value of their liabilities unchanged. This is a godsend to 
the equity holders and a potential disaster to the hired 
capitalist who lends on fixed terms. Hence the importance 
of the distinction made at the opening of this article. It has 
been a gtave error on the part of the Left to attack the 
capitalist indiscriminately without making this distinction, 
and without realising that it is the poorer section of the 
population which through its insurance, savings banks, 
building societies, largely contribute to the supply of loan 
capital. Labour by its attitude to the gold standard and its 
share in the campaign against the so-called avaricious bond- 
holder plays into the hands of the active capitalist. The 
departure from the gold standard gave a gratuitous bonus 
of hundreds of millions to the equity holders in gold mines 
at a time when universal sacrifice was being exacted. Not 
one labour leader had the sense to suggest that even 50 per 
cent. of this should be returned to the state which had 
bestowed it overnight. When ministers, in their election 
addresses, claimed the credit for the boon of cheap money, 
no labour leader had the sense to point out that this had 
benefited one class of capitalist at the expense of another, 
and that in any case it had been artificially brought about and 
maintained by a huge experiment in economic control, the 
very antithesis of free capitalism. If the manipulation of the 
currency and the money market, the ban on foreign issues, 
the complete regulation of home issues and the operations 
of the Exchange Equalisation Fund represent the case against 
socialism, then so does the Soviet Five-Year Plan. Only 
here, the whole paraphernalia of currency and credit control 
has been part of the scheme to float off derelict enterprise. 
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What will be the outcome of all this aid to distressed 
industrialists? A frank recognition that the old order has 
passed and that industry is no longer a purely private profit- 
making institution? Nothing of the kind. Equities are 
rising, and with the currency manipulation the basis of credit 
has been made broad enough to lift them higher than ever 
before. A new race of fortunes is in the making. As industry 
feels itself floating off the rocks it is already thumbing its 
nose. When profits are re-established, new deals, schemes 
and plans, control boards, labour and consumer safeguards 
will go on the junk heap. All the devices employed to restore 
crippled industry will be denounced as rank socialism in 
order to justify the retention of private gains. Two recent 
speeches on the same day, November zgth, are eloquent on 
this point. Mr. Baldwin speaking at Dundee, claimed that 
protection had given a great impetus to industry, but admitted 
that it had enabled a good many men, who would not have 
made a lot of money, to make a lot of money. He did not 
gtudge them that but thought that there was a corresponding 
moral obligation to the distressed areas. Moral obligation ! 
Someone should tell this unsophisticated gentleman farmer 
that business is prepared to trade moral obligations for cash 
benefits up to the crack of doom. Mr. Baldwin should 
get moral obligations listed on the Stock Exchange and 
discover their price in the open market. On the same day, 
Mr. Roosevelt found it necessary to remind critics that when 
great bankers had come to him in the spring of 1933 to get 
help from the Government in saving their banks from 
insolvency, he had pointed out to them that the Government 
would have to go heavily into debt to meet these and other 
demands for help, and the bankers had declared that it would 
be well worth the price. The retort to President Roosevelt 
is that this is stale history. Look at Wall Street. Equities 
are rising. 
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UNEMPLOY MENT— 
AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


By Coun CLark 


FULL and thoughtful study, bearing this title, 

has just been published by a study group of 

members of the Royal Institute of International 

Affairs.1 For those who wish to speak and write 
about unemployment, a study of this book is absolutely 
essential. For the politician or administrator who wants to 
know what to do about unemployment, a knowledge at any 
rate of the conclusions reached in this book is equally 
essential. Many of the economic works published nowadays 
are engaged in telling the politician what not to do, and 
admittedly he needs telling, but it would be more helpful if 
they also could state clearly agreed conclusions about what 
he should do. This book devotes a certain amount of space 
also to telling him what not to do, but in a much more 
sympathetic, agreeable and interesting style than most other 
works ; and although “the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs is an unofficial and non-political body, and is pre- 
cluded by its rules from expressing an opinion,” the authors 
do contrive to give one or two broad hints as to what 
politicians and administrators could usefully do. 

The book opens a little lamely with a description of the 
social effects of unemployment. Such a section is a little out 
of place in a book of this nature, and economists, who of 
necessity have to cultivate a certain coldness and deafness 
towards purely social problems, are, on the whole, not the 
best persons to write on such matters. The descriptions in 
this book, for instance, compare very unfavourably with 


1“ Unemployment—An International Problem”: Prepared by a group com- 
prising Lord Astor, Mr. H. V. Hodson, Mr. H. W. Macrostay, Mr. J. J. Mallon, 
Mr. W. Milne Bailey, Lord Vernon, Commander King-Hall, Miss Heather Harvey 
and Miss Margaret Bryant. Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford, 496 pp. 
25/-. 
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Memoirs of the Unemployed, edited by Beales & Lambert, in 
convincingness and even in precision of description. 

The most interesting paragraphs in this section deal with 
social conditions in Poland, a subject on which information 
is by no means easily accessible to English readers. There 
are many countries suffering from the extremes of agrarian 
poverty, and others from the social horrors of an “ industrial 
revolution ” period, but Poland seems to suffer equally from 
beth. Accounts are given relating to the experience of 
industrial workers in that country who lost their employment 
during the industrial depression, the documents having been 
carefully sifted so that none were included which could not 
be regarded as authenticated accounts of actual conditions. 

Poland has a compulsory unemployment insurance 
system, but many of the unemployed workers had not com- 
pleted the statutory qualifying period for the receipt of 
benefit, and in any case benefit is given for a limited period 
only. This is proved by the curious paradox that the numbers 
of registered unemployed begin to rise rapidly at the same 
time as the trade recovery began, as shown by the records 
of employment in factories; those who had been out of 
work for a long time had no inducement to register as 
unemployed as they were not qualified for benefit. 

What then was their case? In the words of the book, 
“a starvation régime and lack of fuel in winter, in a country 
where cold is extreme, led to serious demoralisation. The 
lack of warmth and food drives families to sleep as long as 
possible, and to spend most of the time in bed. These 
conditions inevitably have an evil effect on family life.” This 
is hardly to be wondered at. Another report records that 
“ for 83 per cent. of unemployed families the accommodation 
consiste1 of a single room for each family, the average 
number of persons to a room being 4.5. As the beds had 
often been sold with the other furniture, there was on an 
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average only one bed for each 2.7 persons. Most families 
were in arrears of rent for 10 years, but eviction is not 
permitted. The greater part of the coal used by unemployed 
persons was obtained by theft. The enquiries showed that 
marked increases in cases of suicide and in prostitution were 
among the direct effects of unemployment.” 

A final quotation may be repeated, which is taken direct 
from one of the Polish writers. “The mother’s most 
difficult task is to share out the potatoes she has cooked 
among her unruly children. Each one thinks himself wronged 
and loudly demands his rights. And don’t imagine that a 
children’s quarrel of this kind is a mere game. It often 
develops into a serious battle. In such cases fists are never 
used since all the children are as weak and frail as shadows. 
They catch up knives, pokers, pieces of iron, and throw them 
at one another with all their strength. And all for the sake 
of a few mouldy potatoes.” 

Some may console themselves by reflecting that Poland 
is a long way off, but in Scotland and in the North of England 
the climate is not so far different from that of Poland, and 
we ate beginning to learn that in the worst areas of our own 
country there are conditions not very far removed from those 
described above, and certainly many children growing up 
puny through under-nourishment. 

The Report of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
turns itself to a more objective task in its next section, where 
it sets out to measure the relative severity of unemployment 
in different countries—a task as difficult as it is necessary. 
It is impossible to pass any judgment about the causes of, or 
remedies for, unemployment, unless we have before us the 
elementary facts of the case regarding the differences in the 
amount of unemployment, firstly as between countries, and 
secondly as between different times. In an admirably scientific 
spirit, the authors do their utmost to collect together the 
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best available evidence. Writing as they were in 1934-5, and 
looking backwards with the perspective appropriate to the 
days we now live in, one classifies economic observations 
into three periods. The most recent period comprises the 
five or six years subsequent to the ctisis and depression 
beginning in 1929-30—a depression from which some 
countries have already shown complete recovery, while 
others are still suffering from it in its very worst form. The 
next period, looking backwards, is the post-war period of 
recuperation and recovery which started about 1922 and 
which we have defined as ending in 1929. The third period 
we look back to is that which terminated in 1914. 

For the whole pre-war period the evidence about 
unemployment is incredibly sketchy. A moderate amount 
of evidence can be assembled concerning the extent of 
unemployment in different countries in the period 1922-29. 
The most interesting fact which emerges is the high level 
of unemployment in most countries during that period. Even 
in Britain we now, looking back on it, admit it to have been 
a time of general prosperity, and it was contemporarily 
regatded as a period of prosperity in most countries. 

For U.S.A. the most careful estimates have been compiled 
by Professor P. H. Douglas, of Chicago, which show that 
unemployment amounted to about 11 per cent. of the 
industrial population, or between 3 and 4 millions, during 
that period. In one or two years of great trade activity, such 
as 1923 or 1926, it may have fallen as low as 2 millions. 

The figures for Germany are very difficult to interpret 
and have probably never been quite so comprehensive as 
those of Britain. (Professor Douglas’s estimates for America 
quoted above, are obtained from indirect sources, namely, 
comparison of the recorded numbers in work with the 
estimated population available for work, and may, therefore, 
be said to be on a “ comprehensive ” basis.) The German 
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figures ate also subject to very strong seasonal fluctuations. 
Taking, however, the midsummer figures only, we find that 
recorded unemployment, with the doubtful exception of 1925 
just after the stabilisation of the mark, did not fall below a 
million in the period of “ Hochkonjunktur” (the boom 
period of the trade cycle) in 1927 and 1928. If partial 
unemployment be included on the same basis as in the 
British figures of unemployment, this would amount to 
about 10 per cent. of the working population. At the worst 
point in this period, in a time of temporary financial crisis 
in the summer of 1926, from 15-20 per cent. of the working 
population of Germany, as measured from different sources, 
was apparently unemployed. 

In Britain during this period, unemployment moved 
within a narrow range from 9-13 per cent., and even within 
this range the fluctuations were mainly seasonal. 

There was equally severe unemployment in many other 
industrial countries. In Canada, where seasonal fluctuations 
are also exceedingly strong, the percentage of unemployment 
stood at its highest in January, 1925 at 10 per cent., and fell 
to 3 of 4 per cent. in the summer of each year. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics however estimated the average unemploy- 
ment for the period of 1921-31 as 7.9 per cent. In Australia 
unemployment ranged from 8 to 13 per cent. In Denmark 
the best year was 1929, and even in this year the percentage 
of unemployment was 10 per cent. in June and 22 per cent. 
in December. In Sweden during the years 1925-29 summer 
unemployment ranged from 6 to 10 per cent. and in the winter 
was twice as heavy. In Austria during these years there were 
generally about 200,000 unemployed during the winter 
months of each year, or well over 10 per cent. of the industrial 
population. In France the official statistics of chémeurs 
Secourus ate quite unrepresentative ; a precise figure, however, 
is obtained in census years. The number of unemployed 
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WAS $23,000 in 1921, 243,000 in 1926, and 492,000 in 1931. 
These certainly are the lowest figures for any of the big 
industrial countries during this period. The years 1920-26 
and 1928-30 were in France a period of very active trade, 
and unemployment was probably only about 3 or 4 per cent. 
of the industrial population. 


The lowest figures of all for this period were shown by 
the three smallest industrial countries, namely, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Switzerland. In these countries the 
average unemployment appears to have been only about 
2 per cent. In Holland the figures were erratic, but the 
average was not far below 10 per cent. 


Looking at the figures for our own country during this 
period, we see that Britain did not stand so badly in com- 
parison with other countries, and that many showed 
considerably worse figures. The universally prevalent view 
in England throughout that period was that our million or 
mote of unemployment was something without parallel 
elsewhere in the world, and although the figures for other 
countries were all the time available from which comparisons 
could have been made, not one person in a thousand among 
journalists and public men gave any signs that he was aware 
of them. On the question of unemployment, an ill-informed 
defeatism at that time dominated the national psychology. 


It was about 1930 that the psychological turning point 
came. Seeking for an explanation of the rapid rise of 
unemployment, the Government of that time suddenly 
discovered that unemployment was also very serious in other 
countries and began advertising the fact. During the last 
few years, the old defeatism has now given place, in the 
minds of many people, to an equally shallow optimism, and 
to a conviction that conditions in Britain are now far better 
than anywhere else in the world. 
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What truth is there in this contention? In May, 1933, 
close to the worst point of the slump, unemployment in 
Britain was 2,600,000, or 20 per cent. of the working 
population; in Germany was 5 million, or 27 per cent. of 
the working population, and in U.S.A. was 13 million, or 
33 per cent. of the working population. In France it is almost 
impossible to estimate, but the 1931 Census showed un- 
employment of just under half a million, and since that date 
there has been a decline in the numbers recorded as employed 
in factories of over 20 per cent. For the non-agricultural 
population unemployment in France may be now nearly 
30 per cent. 

Unemployment in Britain has now fallen to some 15 per 
cent.. Of the countries for which anything approaching 
accugate information is obtainable, the lowest figures of 
unemployment appear to be in Sweden and in Denmark, 
where, however, it still remains considerably above the 
pte-1929 level. The figure for Japan, if it means anything, 
stands at about 5 per cent., but it showed no rise during the 
depression. The figure for Australia was one of the first to 
show any improvement, but has remained at a high level 
of 17 or 18 per cent. during the last two years. 

The conclusion which may perhaps be drawn is that 
Britain has made one of the most rapid recoveries of all 
capitalist countries, excepting the Scandinavian countries and 
Japan. But the general norm of unemployment, which seemed to 
have fixed itself at a little below 10 per cent. for all industrial 
countries for the period 1922-29, is now approaching a new level 
of 15 per cent. or more of the whole industrial population. 

A study of unemployment in Soviet Russia makes a 
remarkable interlude in this sorry tale of unemployment in 
capitalist countries. From 1921 to the inauguration of the 
First Five-Year Plan in 1929 the economic structure of the 
U.S.S.R. was a hybrid of socialism and capitalism. Banking, 
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transport and the major industries were publicly owned ; 
but agriculture, retail trade, light industry, and other 
important sectors of economic life were to a large extent 
run by private enterprise. The experience of U.S.S.R. seems 
to show that in such a transitional stage there may be severe 
unemployment. Unemployment was registered at 1,344,000 
in 1923-4 and rose to a maximum of 1,772,500 in April, 
1929—which, considering that Russia’s industrially occupied 
population at that time was only some ten or eleven millions, 
were very high figures. 

In 1929, however, the greater part of the national 
economy was put on a planned basis. By 1930 unemployment, 
except for new and unskilled workers who could be placed 
after training and transferred to districts short of labour, had 
fallen very low. In July, 1930, unemployment in Russia was 
“abolished.” It ceased to be an administrative category. 
Training and a job were available for everybody, and this 
condition has been maintained. 

The authors unfortunately do not give a very clear 
account of the Second Five-Year Plan, now approaching 
completion. 

For pre-war years, as stated above, information is very 
scanty. The so-called “trade union percentages ” in Britain 
average 4 of § per cent., dropping to 2 per cent. in busy 
yeats such as 1913, and rising occasionally to 9 or 10 per 
cent. in the worst depressions. These figures, however, do 
not include the majority of unskilled workers or casuals, and 
make no allowance for part-time working, the bulk of which 
is now tecorded in the unemployment insurance statistics. 
On the other hand the pre-war trade union figures over- 
emphasised the fluctuations in certain trades such as 
shipbuilding and engineering, which were too heavily 
represented, and under-emphasised certain comparatively 
stable industries such as agriculture, transport and retail 
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distribution. The best guess that can be made is that in 1913, 
one of the most prosperous of pre-war years, unemployment 
in Britain would have been about 4 or 5 per cent. if the 
figures had then been compiled on their present basis ; but 
the figures would have risen to 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. 
in years of depression such as 1908 or 1893. 

In Germany trade union figures were compiled on much 
the same basis as in Britain, but read consistently lower. 
From 1903 to 1913 they ranged between 1.2 and 2.9 per cent. 
of the working population. It is probable that unemployment 
in Germany in that period was considerably lower than in 
Britain. The French Census of 1911 recorded 209,000 
unemployed, corresponding to only 1 or 2 per cent. of the 
industrial population. 

In America on the other hand unemployment was high 
even in pre-war years. Estimates for this period have also 
been compiled by Professor P. H. Douglas in Real Wages 
in the United States, 1890-1926. In manufacture, transport, 
building and mining taken together, he estimates that there 
was 8.2 per cent. of unemployment in 1913. In the period 
from 1897-1913 the lowest figure of unemployment was 
§-9 per cent. in the great boom of 1906, and rose to 16.4 
per cent. in the depression of 1908 and 18.0 per cent. in 1897. 
If the retail trade and service industries had been included, 
so that the figures covered the whole industrial population, 
it is probable that the figures would have been slightly lower, 
but in any case it seems clear that in this period unemployment 
in America was substantially higher than in Europe. 

These are the basic facts which in a theory of unemploy- 
ment must be in accord. If economists had only devoted 
to the examination of these facts one-tenth of the energy 
that they have devoted to new theories of unemployment, 
ot synthesis of old theories, economic literature would have 
been cleared of a great deal of rubbish, and one might even 
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; venture to hope that some results of practical utility might 
have been obtained. 

We can make one or two generalisations from the facts 
so far accumulated. Unemployment, although there are 
undoubtedly certain partial remedies, is a disease world-wide 
in its incidence. It was comparatively slight in pre-war years, 
but already in the period of economic recovery from 1922-29, 
before unemployment had impressed itself at all on the public 
consciousness, in most countries of the world it had already 
reached a level close on 10 per cent. In 1935, when all 
countries outside the “ gold bloc ” have already enjoyed two 
) or three years of rapid industrial recovery, it still remains at 
a level of 15 or 20 per cent. or higher. Apart from short-lived 
waves of depression and improvement, the whole secular 
tide is rising. Unemployment seems to strike worst at the 
most industrialised countries with the highest standard of 
living, though this is by no means always the case. But in 
America, which by 1913 had already reached a very high 
general standard of living, a high standard of unemployment 
had been reached, comparable to that suffered by Europe in 
the post-war years. It almost seems, from the data so far 
collected, that unemployment is a necessary penalty of 
economic progress. 

The fact that two phenomena, namely, unemployment 
and a rising standard of living, have hitherto always been 
associated, however, by no means discourages us from 
investigating the causes more closely, to see if this association 
is inevitably necessary, or is due to the operation of particular 
factors which can be isolated and treated. This is attempted 
in later sections of the book. A little more might perhaps 
| have been said about the seasonality of work, which for 
| many countries with a harsher climate than ours is a very 
important factor, and even in Britain is now becoming a 
matter of serious and increasing importance.? 


1 See “‘ Seasonal Variations in Employment in the United Kingdom,” by Christopher 
Saunders, Economic Journal, June, 1935. 
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An interesting factor, which can be traced internationally, 
relates to the responsibility of the building trade for causing 
unemployment. In all trade fluctuations this industry, it is 
increasingly realised, is going to occupy a key position, 
owing to the tremendous variations in the demand for 
buildings and its sensitivity to the rate of interest. Taking 
the summer figures only, unemployment among building 
workers at its minimum in Britain was 7 per cent. in 1927, 
and rose to 26 per cent. in 1932, while unemployment in 
the contracting industry rose to 36 per cent. In Germany it 
was at a minimum of 8 per cent. in 1928 and rose to 78 per 
cent. in 1932. In Australia it rose from 12.6 to 42 per cent. 
In U.S.A. it appears that there was nearly 20 per cent. of 
unemployment even during the years of best trade. In most 
countties the construction industry is one of the largest 
single industries, and its fluctuations are strong enough to 
affect the whole economic structure and may be “ multiplied ” 
several-fold under certain circumstances. 

The workers in the building trade, faced with this 
instability of employment, have in nearly all countries built 
up a strong trade union organisation, have obtained high 
and comparatively inflexible wages, and have imposed 
restrictions on entry into the trade, as any reasonable men 
undoubtedly would do in their circumstances. But the effect 
of these actions is to intensify the fluctuations. 

Some interesting information is collected on the subject 
of international lending. In the years prior to 1929 a 
substantial proportion of the workers in Britain, France, 
Holland, Switzerland and U.S.A. were engaged in producing 
goods for export, a considerable proportion of which exports 
represented loans of capital, i.e., against which there were 
no counterbalancing imports. This export of capital kept 
many people employed in the lending countries, though 
what its ultimate effects would have been is perhaps a 
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different story. After 1930 there was a complete cessation 
of this flow of lending, and in fact probably an actual reversal 
of the tide. Lending gave place to liquidation. The owners 
of this capital by 1932 had lost all confidence in the borrowing 
countries and were demanding a repatriation of their capital 
at whatever sacrifice. These same people, acting in their 
political and not individual capacity, were also demanding 
the stoppage of the flow of cheap foreign products into their 
respective countries. Under these circumstances the plight 
of the primary producing countries became appalling. Denied 
credits, and pressed to repay their loans, they could only 
do so by exporting unprecedented quantities of their products 
at unprecedentedly low prices, with very serious effects on 
their standard of living. We enjoy our cheap bread and butter 
in this country, not because costs of production have fallen, 
but because the Argentine and New Zealand have had to 
liquidate their debts. In economic parlance, the present 
financial situation, together with other factors, has caused 
a “change in the terms of trade” against agricultural 
countries and in favour of industrial countries. In other 
words, there is tremendous unemployment in all industrial 
countries, but those who are in work enjoy a higher standard 
of living. In the agricultural communities of the world there 
is comparatively little unemployment ; everybody is in work, 
but nobody is getting any wages worth speaking about. 
The cessation of international lending, the liquidation 
of previous loans, and the shift in the terms of trade against 
agricultural countries, were all serious factors in bringing 
about the world slump of 1929-30. They became intensified 
in 1931-32, and in the writer’s opinion it was only an easing 
off of the pressure of liquidation which enabled the world 
recovety to begin when it did in the autumn of 1932. But an 
easing of the pressure of liquidation is the only respite we 
have been allowed. International lending has not been 
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resumed, and the terms of trade for agricultural countries 
dependent on world markets have not been improved. We 
have here a factor in unemployment which is not merely 
cyclical, but which appears likely to last for some time. 

Those who know very little about the subject say that 
unemployment is due to over-population. Some of those, 
on the other hand, who know the subject well, say that 
unemployment is due to the fact that population is in most 
countries no longer increasing rapidly as before, as for 
instance Dr. Snow in two papers to the Royal Statistical 
Society on “ The Limits of Industrial Employment.”! In 
a discussion on the first half of this paper Professor Hilton 
expressed the opinion that it was unfortunate that the 
exponents of the two points of view could not devote their 
time to answering each other. It seems likely that both are 
wrong. Many people still obstinately cling to the idea that 
unemployment is due to overpopulation and could be 
cured by emigration, in spite of the fact that to emigrate 
from Great Britain to almost any other country would 
involve going into a country where unemployment was 
worse. The view that a declining population causes un- 
employment is based on the idea that a declining population 
will involve a decline in demand for commodities. While 
this may be true for one or two staple products, it is certainly 
wrong with regard to commodities providing the comforts 
and luxuries of life, and services. 

It is universally believed by Westerners and by Japanese 
themselves that Japan is suffering from overpopulation. 
Nevertheless, between 1898 and 1923 annual consumption 
of rice per head in that country rose by 21 per cent., and 
with regard to all other products there was a much greater 
increase in the standard of living. 

There is one other phenomenon which is common to 


1 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1929 and 1935. 
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every country. When we examine unemployment by 
industries, we find that unemployment is least, and that 
employment is generally rapidly increasing in all the 
“ services ” industries, such as retail distribution, hotel and 
restaurant, laundry, hairdressing and the like. This is a 
necessary feature of a rise in standard of living and of 
economy of labour in manufacturing industries. It is most 
pronounced in America and Britain, but in every country of 
the world, even in Germany, the same tendency is observable. 

It is this which is the principal effect of displacement 
of labour by machinery. This process has been going on at 
vatying rates all through the world, and its results are only 
tather sketchily described in this book. In Britain during 
the last two years alone it appears that there has been an 
increase in the average output per worker in industry by 
neatly 10 per cent., as much as there was in the five years 
between 1924-1929. In America the average output per 
man-hour has also increased very rapidly, after a period of 
stagnation in 1924-29. The demand for the products of 
industry increases, but very rarely enough to result in a net 
absorption of labour into industry. What does happen is 
that an increasing proportion of the community’s require- 
ments takes a non-industrial form, namely, a demand for 
services of the kind described. The only cure for “ rational- 
ization unemployment ” is a rapid absorption of labour into 
the non-industrial forms of employment, supplying the 
superfluities rather than the necessaries of life. The policy 
of shortening hours can be tried, if the community wishes 
it, as it has been in America and Italy. But it certainly results 
in lowering the standard of living below the level which it 
might otherwise have been reached (a very serious matter 
in the case of Italy)—which is all right if the community 
voluntarily accepts it, but should not be enforced against 
people’s will. 
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The book deals fairly but not enthusiastically with the 
Public Works programmes which have been proposed and 
tried in various countries. The most interesting country in 
this respect is Sweden. The account given in the book is 
a little fragmentary, and the interesting way in which the 
Public Works were financed temporarily by loan but ultimately 
by taxation might perhaps have been commented on. There 
is no doubt that they were largely responsible for reducing 
unemployment in Sweden to its present low level, as compared 
with other countries. In January, 1935, the Swedish Govern- 
ment decided that normality had now been reached and that 
there was no further case for Public Works other than those 
financed out of taxation. An account is given of the current 
programme of Public Works in America, and also of current 
and past programmes in Germany and Italy, subjects on which 
information is by no means so readily available to the English 
reader. 

An interesting comparison is given of the school-leaving 
age in different countries. It is 10 in Czecho-Slovakia, 12 in 
Greece, Hungary, Portugal and Turkey, 13 in France, 
Albania and the Argentine, 14 in Japan (this figure is not 
given in the book), 15 in Scotland, Natal and Transvaal (for 
European children) and in Uruguay. In Italy it is 12 except 
where fuller school accommodation is available, but even this 
age is not enforced. In Canada and Switzerland it is either 
15 of 16, and in U.S.A. has now been fixed at 16. 

The present writer looks upon the raising of the school 
age, with accompanying reorganization of the system of 
instruction, as one of the most urgent matters in this and 
other countries at the present time. It is not so much a 
question of the immediate relief which would be granted to 
the unemployment situation, as of the effect on the whole 
future of the working community. The number of young 
people under the age of 25 unemployed in Great Britain in 
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1932 was no less than 600,000. Unemployment at this age 
is simply devastating in its effects. It attacks both the 
character and the skill of young men and women and injures 
permanently their prospects of employment. What is needed 
is a system of education enabling every boy and girl to 
obtain a secondary or a technical education right up to the 
highest standards. Our present habit of turning children 
out of school at the age of 14, over-working them while 
young, and regarding apprenticeship and technical training 
as a privilege rather than a necessity, is helping to aggravate 
the already unbalanced condition of our working population. 
A very large proportion of the unemployment in Britain 
consists of the unskilled or partly skilled, and something 
like a shortage even now prevails in the higher grades of 
clerical and industrial employment. 

Figures quoted show in many other countries juvenile 
unemployment just as serious. In some countries as much as 
40 per cent. of unemployment is accounted for by young 
persons under 25, and in the lowest case, namely, Switzerland, 
it is 15 per cent. In nearly all countries it lies between 20 
and 30 per cent. The world is at present wasting human 
resources which can never properly be replaced. Twenty 
years hence, when it is too late, we shall probably be sparing 
no expense to give the best possible industrial training to 
the very much diminished number of young people who 
will then be growing up. This will be little consolation to 
the mass of untrained and virtually unemployable middle- 
aged men, the tragic state for which so large a part of the 
present generation of young people is heading. 




















A CENTURY OF MUNICIPAL 
PROGRESS 


By H. L. Braves 


HE centenary of the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 

provided the occasion for this admirable volume.! 

A notice of it may well begin with the query why, 

if we can get a book like this for the centenary of 
municipal reform, no similar volume was issued three years 
ago for the centenary of parliamentary reform. Is it the case 
that we are more certain of the democratic method in local 
than in central government ? Is the common unwillingness 
of electors to go to the poll in local elections an expression 
of the silence that springs from assent, or does that unwilling- 
ness spring from apathy ? Certainly, the days have long gone 
by when a sneer at the parish pump would serve for criticism 
of our local authorities and their policies. Yet it is broadly 
true that despite their record of work as (in Dr. Robson’s 
phrase) “the most effective instrument of social welfare in 
our national life,” and despite the fact that “ adherents of 
all the major political parties are agreed in recognising the 
fundamental value of our municipal institutions,” they do 
not make a cogent appeal to the popular imagination or stir 
a high proportion of our public-spirited people to their 
active service. 

It is ungracious, perhaps, to open a review of a centenary 
volume on this note, but the question is puzzling and the 
omissions as well as the contents of this volume bring it to 
mind. It has not been the editors’ purpose to raise questions 
of political behaviour. Professor Laski writes a luminous 
analysis of the committee system in local government. Mt. 
John Willis discusses effectively the relations of parliament 


1A Century of Municipal Progress. Edited by H. J. Laski, W. I. Jennings and 
W. A. Robson. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 
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and the local authorities, Dt. Jennings summarises with 
enviable lucidity the problem and facts of central control 
by the Courts and by Whitehall, but the processes of 
democratic decision, like the technique of administration as 
an aspect of the implementing of such decision, fall outside 
the scope of this book. That is not surprising but it is 
regrettable. What do we know of political psychology ? 
Have we more than vague inferences to rely upon regarding 
the behaviour-patterns of democracy ? Do we really know 
what folk think about their local authorities, or even whether 
they think at all save spasmodically or under special stimulus 
or irritation? The analysis of democratic-decision-making, 
and of the post-election processes inside council chambers 
and out, being largely neglected by thesis-makers and 
professional exponents of public administration, a centenary 
volume like this is a little weak in its foundations. We can 
applaud achievements, admirably recorded in this book, but 
how much surer we should be about their oxigin and their 
maintenance, and how much more effective ia securing their 
enlargement, if we knew more about such matters as the 
occupations of councillors, the processes and motives of 
their selection both as candidates and as members of local 
authorities, about the comparative effectiveness of different 
authorities, and other related questions of social politics, or 
political sociology, or communal psychology or whatever— 
short, one trusts, of social pathology—this subject of research 
should be called. It is unfair, perhaps, to ask for the results 
of largely unmade inquiries in that dim borderland where 
political power is generated. Yet without disciplined inquiry 
in that field, there is danger that superficial conclusions will 
masquerade as whole truth. 

At the conclusion of the so-called Great War, a demand 
was commonly voiced for the establishment of what was 
vaguely called “ business government.” That demand was 
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already badly out of date. The outstanding effect of the 
Act of 1835 was to call the business people of the new 
industrialism to govern the towns in which they were growing 
rich and pioneering a new urban “ civilisation.” For reasons 
convincingly displayed in Professor Halévy’s brilliant back- 
ground chapter (Before 1815) and in the valuable comple- 
mentary chapters by Dr. J. L. Hammond (The Social 
Background, 1835-1935), and Dr. W. I. Jennings (The 
Municipal Revolution), they could not get to work effectively 
till their powers had been defined and widened, but “ the 
century of municipal progress” is largely a century of 
“ business government,” of the leadership, that is, of business 
men. And their powers were being defined and widened bit 
by bit—as rapidly as they learnt what to ask for. They were 
handicapped by their passionate attachment to certain beliefs. 
They could see no possible source of social weakness in the 
view that the best government is that which governs least : 
they were equally convinced that every man has the natural 
right to do as he would with his own. But they were 
amenable to pressure, particularly to that of voluntary 
associations formed for specific and preferably non-political 
purposes, especially if such purposes were off-shoots of the 
religious humanitarianism that served for a social conscience. 
If politically infertile, they did not make the confusion they 
inherited from the past worse confounded. They were merely 
slow, unimaginative and insensitive to the social costs of 
their own inefficiency in such fields as public health and 
education. “ The ’forties,” Dr. Hammond points out, “ had 
made a very important contribution to the progress of local 
government. Three ideas had come into politics: the idea 
that there should be a central authority; the idea that 
sanitation, public health, and similar matters should be under 
the control of a single local authority ; the idea that towns 
should provide public parks and public libraries.” Agreed— 
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but these explosive ideas were capped with delayed-action 
fuses. The descriptions of wretched localities that recur 
in mid-Victorian newspapers are evidence of duties narrowly 
conceived. This of 1860, for example: “‘ We start from the 
Ragged School in connection with the Refuge for the 
Destitute...... and traverse that dreary space known as ‘ The 
Ruins ’ where dirt and refuse litter the path and where each 
heap is surrounded by a group of tiny forms probing the 
filth with their wan hands for thrice-burnt cinders, or scatter- 
ing the piles abroad in eager search for bones.” The Judicial 
Statistics of 1860 estimated that “the criminal classes” 
entailed an annual loss of not less than {10,000,000 : it was 
not enough, obviously, to rely upon Ragged Schools and 
Refuges for the Destitute to mitigate that sordid expenditure. 
A dozen years later, Henri Taine describes a district of 
Liverpool where a “ beneficent municipality ” has done “ the 
best that can be done for the poor ”—a quarter that has been 
“modernised and rendered more airy ”—in these terms: 
“ The uniform row of buildings and pavements borders the 
two sides of the way, inclosing in its mathematical lines a 
teeming heap of horrors and human wretchedness......... 
Rembrandt’s beggars were far better off......and I have not 
yet seen the Irish quarter! Their quarter is the lowest circle 
of Hell.” These were the days of bounding prosperity, the 
“ golden yeats ” of the text-books. The results of the system 
of 1835 as visible in the early ’seventies were not very 
imposing. Taine observed that English people had plenty of 
factual knowledge but few ideas. He heard complaints of 
“ confusions, sinecures, expenses disproportioned to results, 
procrastination and the clashing of authorities ” in Govern- 
ment Departments: he discovered that England was safe- 
guarded from revolution by “ the thousands of independent 
columns ” which self-help had raised in the form of associa- 
tions, municipal institutions and the like: he was impressed 
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by the kitchen furnishings, “ almost white” beds with their 
figured coverlets, fiddle-accompanied dances of the male and 
female lunatics and the other amenities of Manchester 
workhouses, which were like palaces compared with “ the 
kennels of the poor”—so much so that one of his party 
* seriously ” asked the reservation of a place for his old age— 
and which were empty of able-bodied unemployed. But he 
did not paint a glowing picture of our urban civilisation. 
Our great industrial towns impressed him by their prison-like 
qualities as much as their power. 

Humanitarianism did not flourish in Victorian society. 
Other creeds seemed better suited to a community whose 
working-class organisations and whose business units alike 
accepted the inspiration of the gospel according to Samuel 
Smiles. Yet Self-help and Thrift seemed inadequate to a 
generation that learned to take occasional uneasy glimpses 
at itself through the spectacles of Henry George and Charles 
Booth. The stormy ’eighties learned to hear the voice of the 
Fabians as well as the angry shouts of the dockers. “‘ Modern 
Socialists,” wrote Sidney Webb in his persuasive manner, 
“have learnt the lesson of evolution better than their 
opponents, and it cannot be too often repeated that Socialism, 
to Socialists, is not a Utopia which they have invented, but 
a principle of social organisation which they assert to have 
been discovered by the patient investigators into sociology 
whose labours have distinguished the present century.” Like 
all great revolutionary movements, Fabianism aimed at 
efficiency and simplification. It rendered articulate the half- 
born thoughts of social and political discontent. ‘“‘ The 
humdrum programme of the practical Social Democrat,” 
said Bernard Shaw in the first series of Fabian Essays, “ has 
not one new item in it. All are applications of principles 
already admitted, and extensions of practices already in full 
activity. All have on them that stamp of the vestry which is 
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so congenial to the British mind. None of them compel 
the use of the words Socialism or Revolution: at no point 
do they involve guillotining, declaring the Rights of Man, 
swearing on the altar of the country, or anything else that is 
supposed to be essentially un-English. And they are all sure 
to come—landmarks on our course already visible to far- 
sighted politicians, even of the party which dreads them.” 
The outlook and the mood of a people rendered sober by 
prolonged economic depression is favourable to reform. 
The pressure of the Fabians, in alliance with Booth’s statistics 
and all the subsequent revelations of preventible urban and 
rural weakness, was a formative factor. Under this pressure, 
the business oligarchies which ruled our towns were galvan- 
ised into new activities, and into a wider appreciation of 
the scope of their work. They were no longer subject merely 
to such intermittent prods as came from the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, and to 
smaller societies. They could no longer regard their work 
as a sort of slumming. The Social Science Association had 
said things about public health, food adulteration, hospitals, 
housing, baby farming, water supply, slaughter-houses, 
lodging-houses, provident dispensaries, smoke abatement : 
it had indicated a series of subjects for individual attention. 
The Fabians were ubiquitous. They had the co-ordinating 
mind. They saw things whole and in their inter-relationships, 
and so they exercised a continuous as distinct from an 
intermittent pressure. Their conquest of the governmental 
mind was slow, but it makes the true watershed in the history 
of our municipal progress. 

As the Lord Snell (I follow the editors’ adoption of this 
vety formal address—why do we give lords nowadays the 
same titular honours as the Almighty?) puts it, “ The 
English municipality aims to promote public well-being 
through the provision of certain limited and approved 
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services; but the range of duties which it is called upon to 
perform is constantly widening, with the result that a static, 
or even slowly-moving local authority, which allows its 
outlook and practice to become more or less steteotyped, is 
always out of date, and may even become a positive danger.” 
And this he illustrates by contrasting “ the moving beauty ” 
of Nuremberg and Oxford with “ the cinder-heap civilisation ” 
of our North and Midlands and “the bungaloid anarchy 
and desecration” of our Southern Counties. Though we 
may admit, with the Lord Snell, that “it is not difficult to 
find cases where peers of the realm, parsons, professional 
men, ladies of means and leisure, retired local, civil, and 
imperial servants, sit side by side in a happy fellowship of 
service, with representative workmen fresh from the factory 
or the railway track, all desirous of making their individual 
contribution to the stock of experience and practical insight 
upon which the welfare of their town depends,” we must 
add that such idyllic pictures of the mentality and social 
cohesiveness of yesterday wear an antiquated look and have 
an exceptional character. The century of municipal progress, 
as the Lord Snell recognises, is one in which the determining 
voice has been that of the middle-class “ well-off,” the 
effective leadership that of the “ practical sagacity” of 
specialists in the committee rooms—“ there are no Admirable 
Crichtons in local government service ””—and the expertise 
that of such chief municipal officers as Town Clerks and 
technical officers who have been trained expensively to their 
profession. Through the committee system, which, in 
Professor Laski’s view, “ stands, with the cabinet and the 
modern civil service, as one of the fundamental English 
contributions to the difficult art of self-government,” business 
men have built up our towns to their present state of grace. 

It is pointed out by Mr. L. Hill in his very serviceable 
account of The Municipal Service that “ government put its 
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whole trust in the local authorities to make up the wartime 
leeway of inactivity in community services.” The middle- 
class demand to “ get back to normal” made complications, 
and other factors have given a special character to the 
post-war phase of local government history. But gains have 
been held. Even economy manias have not crippled the 
steady advance. Nothing is omitted of the essentials of this 
story in the chapters on the health of the people by Sir George 
Newman, on highways and transportation by the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert Morrison, on housing and civic planning by Sit Ernest 
Simon, on the nation’s schools by Professor Frank Smith, on 
public libraries by Stanley Jast, on municipal museums and art 
galleries by Sir Frederic Kenyon, on the police and public safety 
by Dr. H. Finer, on the public utility services by Dr. W. A. 
Robson, and on ¢he relief of the poor by Dr. Gilbert Slater. 
Nowhere else can the reader discover so good an account 
of what has been done to enlarge and refine the quality of 
our urban civilisation as is comprised within these chapters. 
They have their individual qualities and defects—an occasional 
tendency to fall back too early in the argument on the broad 
bosom of the massive scholarship of the Webbs ; a preference 
every now and then for the history of the structure rather 
than the services of local government; a greater body of 
information about the ’seventies and ’eighties than the rest 
of the period; an undetected complacency here and there. 
Space does not permit of detailed examples, but one misses 
the critical note in Sir George Newman’s and Mr. Stanley 
Jast’s chapters particularly, which, contrasted with Sir Ernest 
Simon’s and Dr. Robson’s very cogent and authoritative 
surveys, seem to lack comparable range and depth. Inevitably, 
centenary celebrations, like jubilees, have more rejoicing 
than introspection about them. Still, the record of achieve- 
ment is here, and one cannot but be impressed by its latter-day 
richness and variety. It is hard to believe that people were 
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getting the local government they deserved in mid-Victorian 
times. The chaos of authorities, rates and areas, of which 
Goschen complained, was not of ordinary folk’s making, 
and they had to endure its consequences. But it can be said 
nowadays that a rich inheritance has been handed on and 
awaits development. That development will be forthcoming 
if the lessons of this book are learnt. 

It would be easy to indicate a number of important 
“ results ” of the analysis made in this book of the history 
of the last century of local government. One or two only 
may be given here. M. Halévy points out that serious 
complaints against the tyranny of the squire are scarcely 
discoverable in pre-1835 England. The then system of local 
government, he avers, was acceptable and accepted. It was 
a system characterised by mildness rather than harshness and 
it was achieving improvement from within. This may be 
admitted, but it was also a system of properties against 
which the unpropertied had no voice. The silence was not 
the silence of consent but of impotence. Dr. Jennings quotes 
Lord Eldon, “ the greatest equity lawyer of the period,” as 
stating that “‘ corporations were situated precisely the same 
as individuals. They held property not in trust, and over 
such property the Corporation exercised the same rights as 
individuals did over their own property. There was no 
difference known to the law.” ‘The starkness of the system 
stands out equally whether one examines local government 
in the counties or the way in which the House of Commons 
was elected. The language of a “ bolshevik ” is not welcome 
in times of public stress. Other voices easily drown the voice 
of constructive criticism. There was an anti-property taint 
about the Chartists, the early socialists, even some of the 
radicals. Folk who could make a “ king ” of George Hudson 
and a “ religion ” of free trade were not likely to heed them. 
Hence, though the Act of 1835 which reformed the muni- 
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cipalities effected, “a definite confiscation of property rights 
and their dedication to public use under the control of a 
democratically governed authority,” the working out of that 
Act in the transformation of local government, as Dr. 
Jennings points out, “was undertaken at such moments as 
Parliament and the statesmen who led it could spare” from 
more absorbing topics. And the great obstruction was 
precisely the revolutionary principle of the Act of 1835. 
To widen the functions of local authorities was to destroy 
properties—in water supply, in garbage, in insanitary housing 
and what not. It still is. Despite the solid victories that 
followed slowly on the revolution of 1835, the need of further 
re-definition of the rights of property remains. Dr. Robson 
shows in his most valuable but too brief concluding chapter 
on the outlook some probable new directions of public 
enterprise. They will all be opposed in the name of property. 
It is a common criticism of democracy that it suffers from 
the danger of frustration by the passions of the mob: the 
real criticism should be that it has often been wrecked by the 
conservatism of the owners of property. 

Dr. Robson urges, again, the need in our day for amend- 
ment of the structure of our local governmental system. The 
whole of this book shows that the problems of structure 
never have been solved. Ever since 1835 a major factor in 
delaying progress has been the definition of authorities and 
the allocation of functions to them. Reform has always 
followed the extensions of the franchise with greater or less 
speed, but reforms, when effected, have soon shown them- 
selves to be inadequate. If the rise of Scottish and Welsh 
nationalism and of, one may almost say, other provincial 
nationalisms lie beyond the scope of this book, they are yet 
symptoms of unsatisfactory health. Industrialism has pro- 
duced at one and the same time derelict areas, known officially 
as “ special,” and the rudiments of planning, but it has at 
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any decade rendered the relationships of central and local 
authorities more complicated and so-to-say less plannable. 
Mr. John Willis’s useful chapter on Parliament and the local 
authorities and Sit Josiah Stamp’s on she finance of municipal 
government lay down the basic facts of past and current practice, 
but it is in Dr. Jennings’ penetrating analysis of central 
control that the anomalies of our present system most clearly 
stand out. There are no pages in this valuable book more 
important than those in which he summarises the effects of 
the rigid restriction of local authorities to the powers 
conferred upon them by Parliament. Paper planning of New 
Jerusalems is popular, but the essential preliminaries lie here 
in this field of reorganisation and redefinition. It may be 
more humdrum and less romantic, but it is hard to believe 
that constructive work could be more fruitful in any other 
field of reform. 

This excellent book is published under the auspices 
of the National Association of Local Government Officers. 
As the editors point out, the fact that such an association 
exists is one of the most significant changes of a century of 
municipal development. Na/go is both a professional 
association and an agency of education. It reflects the spirit 
of English local government at its best, and readers will 
readily admit their gratitude both to Mr. L. Hill, of Nalgo 
and to the editors who have produced this distinguished 
volume. It is a worthy celebration of a century of municipal 
progress, and a worthy embodiment of Na/go’s educational 
purpose. It will contribute greatly to the building-up of an 
informed opinion about local government, and perhaps new 
forms of organised pressure will spring therefrom. The next 
move, so to speak, is with those who read this volume, and 
in reading, discover the richness of their political inheritance. 
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CuRRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Poor RELIEF. 


HERE have recently been frequent references to the 
| increase in the number of persons in receipt of Poor 
Relief, and it has been suggested that this increase 
detracts from, if it does not nullify, the decrease in 
unemployment. It is by no means always clear what those 
who draw conclusions of this kind have in mind, but the 
present note is written in the hope of throwing some light 
upon the increase in Poor Relief in general. 

To begin with it may be observed that the monthly 
unemployment percentages are calculated by referring the 
number of those, who are unemployed and insured against 
unemployment, to the total number who are insured against 
unemployment. If, therefore, for any reason a considerable 
number of unemployed workpeople cease to be insured, a 
decrease in the unemployment percentage might not imply 
any teal improvement in the situation; for the decrease 
might be brought about, not by the absorption of the 
unemployed into employment, but by the leaving of them 
out of account. But that there has been a very real improve- 
ment in the situation follows from the fact that the number of 
persons on the registers of employment exchanges in Great 
Britain has fallen; it was between two and a half and three 
millions in 1932 and 1933, fell to under two millions and a 
half in 1934 and to under two millions in 1935. The persons 
registered at the exchanges, it should be noted, consist not 
only of the unemployed who are insured, but also of many 
of the unemployed who are not insured, including in par- 
ticular nearly all those who fall out of insurance. 

Thus there is no doubt that there has been a large 
improvement in the employment position; but it remains 
possible that the fall in the unemployment percentage may 
exaggerate the improvement if there has been any considerable 
number of persons falling out of the ranks of the insured. 
Therefore we are led to examine the figures relating to the 
persons in receipt of Poor Relief in England and Wales. In 
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September 1931, there were under one million such persons. 
The number rose to over a million in October 1931, and has 
remained above a million ever since. In September of each 
of the three following years it was in the region of a million 
and a quarter ; in June 1935, it was about 1,300,000 as against 
about 980,000 in June 1931. It is evident that there has 
been a great increase in the number of persons in receipt of 
Poor Relief coincidently with a decrease in the unemployment 
percentage and in the number of registered unemployed. 
This increase is wholly in respect of domiciliary relief ; 
for the number in receipt of institutional relief in September 
1931, was about 193,000, and in the corresponding months 
of the next three years, about 190,000, 180,000 and 177,000 
respectively. Our attention, therefore, fixes on domiciliary 
relief and on such analysis of the figures as is provided in 
the official returns. In the quarterly statement of those in 
receipt of Poor Relief we find that those in receipt of 
domiciliary relief are divided into two main categories, those 
in need for causes other than unemployment, and those in 
need because of unemployment. ‘The second class is sub- 
divided into three sub-classes. The first two of these 
sub-classes are defined in obscure technical terms which mean 
nothing to the ordinary reader, and it is not easy for anyone 
to discover what they comprise. But it would appear that 
the first consists chiefly of those who are in receipt of benefit 
supplemented by relief and of persons who have lost recently 
their claim to benefit or to payments, while the second 
consists of those who have lost their claims some time ago. 
The thitd sub-class consists of persons who are not eligible 
for insurance such as domestic servants, agricultural labourers 
and hawkers. The trouble about these sub-classes is, not 
only that their content is obscure, but also that some 
categories of persons may appear in more than one sub-class ; 
thus persons ineligible for benefit on account of a trade 
dispute may appear either under the first or the third heading. 
Let us see, however, what use can be made of this analysis. 
On the accompanying graph are shown the figures from 
September 1931 to June 1935, that is from the time when 
standard benefit and transitional benefit came to an end and 
wete replaced by insurance benefit and transitional payment. 
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The lines represent the number of persons and their 
dependents in receipt of domiciliary relief as follows : 

(1) not on account of unemployment ; 

(2) on account of unemployment ; 

(2) mainly either receiving benefit in addition to 
relief or having recently lost claim to benefit or 
payment. 

(>) mainly having lost claim to benefit or to payment 
some time ago. 

(¢) mainly never having had claim to benefit or 
payment. 


GRAPH I. 


Persons and their dependents in receipt of Domiciliary Relief. 
England and Wales, September 1931 to June 1935. 
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The interpretation of these figures is not always very 
obvious, but the following considerations appear to be 
justified. (1) If people become ineligible for benefit or 
payment and obtain public assistance, they will appear in 
sub-class 2@ first, and later in 2b. But the figures in the 
first graph are not only for such persons but also for their 
dependents, and therefore these figures must not be compared 
with those for the unemployed. We are, however, provided 
with separate figures for claimants as distinct from their 
dependents, and they are shown in the second graph. If we 
examine this graph we find that the combined totals for these 
two classes were at their maximum above September 1931 
in March 1934. At that date the total for 2@ was about 
55,000, and the total for 2b about 35,000 above the level for 
the earlier date. Thus at the most the membership of these 
classes has been swollen by about 90,000. But while this 
figure of 90,000 includes all who can be said to have been 
thrust on to public assistance, it also includes other persons ; 
for instance 2@ includes those who are receiving assistance in 
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Persons in receipt of Domiciliary Relief. 
England and Wales, September 1931 to June 1935. 
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addition to benefit and who, therefore, have not been thrown 
wholly onto the poor law, and also some who were ineligible 
for benefit on account of a trade dispute. It is impossible 
to say how many such persons there were among the members 
of 2a. But it is clear that there is little basis for the view 
that large numbers of people have been forced out of eligibilty 
for benefit or payment and thrust onto the poor law. 

(2) As a whole the figures show a large increase in the 
number of persons in receipt of poor relief, an increase which 
has continued during the last two years which have witnessed 
a large improvement in the employment position. This last 
fact strongly suggests that the phenomenon cannot be 
entirely due to a real increase in poverty, and there are reasons 
for thinking that nowadays an increase in the amount of poor 
relief must not be taken as a measure of increase in poverty. 
The fact that certain forms of support, for instance disability 
pensions, are now excluded from consideration when 
eligibility for poor relief is assessed, and the new situation 
created by the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of 1930, 
together with the decrease in reluctance to ask for poor 
relief which has long been noticed, mean that a class of person 
now comes to the poor law who would not have done so 
formerly. (3) During the last four years the position of the 
person in full employment has greatly improved, while that 
of the unemployed man and of the partly employed man has 
remained much the same. This means that the incomes of 
workpeople have become much more unequal. In conse- 
quence the unemployed have become telatively poorer ; 
there are many more persons who feel themselves to be poor, 
and are recognised by others to be such, than was the case 
a few years ago. It is likely that the explanation of the increase 
in the number of petsons in receipt of poor relief is to be 
found rather in an increase in relative than in absolute 


povetty. 
A. M. CArr-SAUNDERS. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


AUSTRIA—SPAIN—POLAND—URUGUAY 


I. 
Ress I pass on to discuss some of the new political 


i 


laws which have recently been passed in Europe and 
America, I should like to devote part of this surve 
to a brief analysis of some new laws dealing with 
social problems—unemployment, old age insurance, sickness 
insurance and the like. 

Among recent legislation in the sphere of social legislation 
the first measure which attracts attention is an important 
law passed in Austria, on March 30, 1935, which has some- 
what amended the existing social insurance system as it 
affects employees in industry and commerce. 

Before this law was passed, the social insurance system 
in that country was regulated by various laws beginning with 
the law on insurance against accident in 1887 and ending 
with the decree law on miners’ insurance in 1933. The law 
of March 30, 1935, modifies considerably the legal position 
of the Austrian insurance system. The reform was carried 
through, on the one hand, because of the necessity of making 
“cuts” in the insurance budget, and on the other because 
the corporative parliament whose anti-democratic character 
has been studied in previous surveys dealt specially with 
this problem.! 

Although the debates in the legislature are kept completely 
sectet, certain notes published in the Government press 
enable us to see that at first this “parliament” none the 
less showed some resistance to the Government bill. That 
resistance did not last long. But the Austrian Government, 
taking into consideration the views expressed in the debates 
in this corporative “ parliament,” brought in a new bill 
which was passed on March 30 and came into force on April 
1, 1935. According to the new bill—now law—not only 
ate those workers covered who ate employed in a dangerous 
trade, but every employee in industry and commerce is 
covered against any accident in the course of his work. Thus 
1See the survey in The Political Quarterly, 1934. pp. 562 5qq. 
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every worker or employee who is engaged in industry, 
commerce, transport, banking, etc., is compulsorily insured. 
Even the liberal professions and domestic service are now 
covered by insurance.! 

There is a not unimportant change in the organisation of 
insurance introduced by this law which affects the part played 
by those bodies which are charged with the administration 
and control of social insurance and also their composition. 
The type of authoritarian state, of that state which in earlier 
surveys I have called “ the neo-absolutist state,” has obviously 
influenced the competence and composition of the organs 
of insurance. Under the democratic constitution which has 
been superseded, the representatives of the employees were 
elected by the employees themselves. Under the new régime 
established by the law of March 30, 1935, the so-called 
professional organisations appoint the representatives both 
of the employees and the employers. 

It is worth noting that, so far as the essential problem of 
social insurance is concerned, i.¢., the definition of the risks 
covered by the law, the new law does not differ from the law 
of 1927 as far as the risks of ill-health, old age and death are 
concerned. But on the essential problem the new law has 
no teal bearing. The law of 1935, like the law of 1927, 
leaves the problem in suspense until the economic situation 
of Austria has improved. For the moment all the funds 
available go to cover unemployment insurance and the state 
has not at the moment the resources needed to insure against 
ill-health, old age and death. 

As.regards the insurance of employees the new law merely 
repeats with slight modifications the provisions of earlier 
legislation. The most characteristic points of the law of 
1935 are the restrictions on employers and employees alike 
as regards allowances in kind. According to the Government 
the new law will effect an economy in social insurance 
expenditure of 33,570,000 schillings. 

II 


Among the new measures affecting social life we may 
note too the interesting draft of a bill in Spain on the 
extension of maternity insurance to independent workers and 

1 Cf. the analysis of this law in Informations sociales, 1935, pp. 286 sq. 
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to the wives of workers who ate compelled by law to come 
under old age insurance. This draft, for instance, sets up a 
special jurisdiction which is given power to decide all disputes 
and actions concerning maternity insurance. Its organs are 
the same as those which already exist in Spain for com- 
pulsory insurance. 

Finally in this sphere there is an interesting Swedish law 
passed on June 28, 1935—the law concerning national 
pensions. This measure amends on some points the law of 
1913 and sensibly enlarges the sphere of social insurance. 
Thus the old law made persons pensionable solely if they 
were in a state of incapacity; the new law provides for 
pensions to all persons who have completed their sixty- 
seventh year, and the assured person, once he has reached 
this age, is not required to prove that he is permanently 
incapacitated. 

The old law completely excluded foreigners from the 
benefits of social insurance. The new law provides for the 
cases in which Sweden may be able to conclude treaties with 
other nations establishing reciprocity in this matter. The 
law which does not come into force until January 1, 1936, 
will require a supplementary estimate. 


I have already made an analysis of the new Polish 
constitution promulgated on April 23, 1935.1 I indicated its 
most characteristic provisions, the special form it creates of 
the presidential system, and the authoritarian character which 
is the most notable feature of the constitution. I also showed 
that the intellectual inspiration of this “ presidential ” 
constitution was to be sought not in the public law of Latin 
America, but rather in the system of “ illusory constitutional- 
ism ” which flourished in Germany in the nineteenth century. 
I may now complete my exposition of the general character 
of the new Polish constitution by analysing two new laws 
promulgated on July 30, 1935;—the law on elections to the 
Diet and the law on elections to the Senate. 

The former fixes the number of deputies at 208. The 
voter must be twenty-four years of age and no one under 
thirty can be a deputy. Poland is divided into 104 con- 

1Cf. the survey in The Political Quarterly, 1935, pp. 405 Sqq. 
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stituencies. Each is allowed to elect two deputies. But the 
voter cannot vote freely. He is confined to a choice of two 
names on a list of candidates which is drawn up in each 
constituency by a special assembly presided over by an 
electoral commissioner. This curious assembly is composed 
of : 


(a) delegates of the autonomous regional institutions elected by 
the district councils (one delegate to every 2,000 inhabitants of the 
district); by the communal councils (two delegates for each 
commune of over 6,000 inhabitants and one delegate for other 
communes); by the municipal councils (one delegate for every 
4,000 inhabitants of a town not included in a district autonomous 
union, or for every 6,000 inhabitants of any other town). 

(b) of delegates of the autonomous economic unions and pro- 
fessional organisations elected by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry (one delegate per 500 members of the chamber); by the 
Artisans’ Chamber (one delegate per 500 members); by the 
Chamber of Agriculture (in the proportion of one delegate from the 
Chamber to two delegates returned by the district councils); by 
the professional organisations of manual workers (one delegate to 
two delegates of the municipal councils and of the communal 
councils in industrial areas) ; by the organisations of the professional 
workers (one delegate to two manual workers’ delegates) 

Besides the representatives of these bodies there appear in the 
assembly, representatives of administrative districts of more than 
75,000 inhabitants, 7.e., delegates of the autonomous professional 
bodies elected by the Chamber of Medicine (three delegates per 
constituency) ; by the Chamber of Advocates (two delegates per 
constituency), by the Chamber of Notaries (one delegate per con- 
stituency) and also representatives of the Union of Technical 
Associations of Poland (three delegates per constituency) and 
delegates of the women’s associations (five delegates per 
constituency). 

Besides, the assembly in each constituency includes any other 
delegate sent by the electors in the proportion of one delegate to 
every 500 electors domiciled in the constituency. The signatures of 
the electors who send the delegates must have legal verification, 
the fee being ten groszy (centimes) per signature. 

Finally, in the administrative districts within whose boundary 
there is a secondary school, each school sends delegates (three 
delegates for schools having more than one faculty; one for 
schools with only one faculty) to the constituency’s electoral 
assembly. 


1 La Constitution de la République de Pologne, Avril 23, 1935, preface by Waclaw 
Makowski, dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of Warsaw, formerly Minister 
of Justice ; historical introduction by Michel Potulicki, Counsellor in the Ministry of 
aw Affairs. Warsaw: Polish Committee for International Juridical Co-operation. 

p. 65, 66. 
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This law puts an end to political contest of any kind and 
represents a retrogression of almost a century. It does not 
secute a patty parliament, but an assembly of persons who 
possess the entire confidence of the government. I may add 
that, when this parliament assembled for the first time, the 
press told how the members felt a good deal of embarrass- 
ment in choosing their seats. In all parliaments the members 
take their seats according to party ; hence the classic division 
into Right and Left of modern parliamentarism. The new 
Polish deputies not being representatives of the people did 
not know what seats to choose. Finally, they came to the 
wise decision of arranging themselves anyhow. 

The anti-democratic character of Poland’s new public 
law is nowhere more clearly revealed than in the law of 
July 10, 1935, on the election of senators. Out of ninety-six 
senators—as has been said in an earlier survey—one-third 
is appointed by the President. Actually, therefore, only 
sixty-four senators are e/ected. These senators are elected by 
special colleges in each palatinate. 

The right to vote is granted ; 

by virtue of personal merit to citizens who have been decorated 

with the order of the White Eagle, with the order Virtuti militari, 

with the cross for valour, with the order Polonia restituta or with, 
finally, the cross for merit ; and by virtue of intellectual achievement 
to citizens who have (a) obtained a degree from a secondary school, 

a professional school, an academy, or the military academy for 

officers and ensigns, (4) studied before the introduction of the new 

educational system at a secondary school equal in standing to those 
mentioned or obtained a commission; and by virtue of the confi- 
dence shown in them by their fellow-citizens to those citizens who 

(a) occupy elective offices in the regional autonomous institutions, 

i.e., members of the councils of the provinces, districts, communes 

and municipalities, including members of local government offices ; 

(4) occupy elective offices in the autonomous economic institutions, 

or are in administrative posts in the economic associations attached 

to the aforesaid autonomous institutions and particularly coun- 
cillors of the Chambers of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, and the 

Artisans, presidents of industrial associations, of corporations, of 

professional and economic artisans’ associations and also of the 

agricultural organisations and bodies; (¢) are presidents of profes- 
sional and workers’ unions ; (d) are presidents of local branches of 
associations which are recognised to be of public usefulness ; (e) are 
citizens holding high posts in the administration of the organisations 
mentioned above. 
1 Constitution, op cit., p. 67. 
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Let us note, too, that one must be forty before one has a 
right to vote in a senatorial election. 

The law on the election of senators has precisely the same 
tendencies as the law on the election of deputies. From the 
point of view of political science, the Polish Parliament cannot 
and ought not to be considered to be a Parliament in the 
usual sense of that term. It is an organ which, although not 
actually appointed by the government, is the result of a 
system of selection operated by the government with the 
object of obtaining a certain number of people who enjoy 
its confidence, and as a result this assembly has no relation 
at all to popular representation. Not even in theory can an 
opposition exist either in the Diet or in the Senate. 


IV. 

I shall end this survey by briefly analysing a new con- 
stitutional text which is of considerable interest, not merely 
from the fact that it is theoretically valuable, but because it 
reveals a new tendency. 

On April 19, 1934, the new constitution of Uruguay was 
promulgated. I shall leave undiscussed the many provisions 
on various points which appear normally in Latin-American 
constitutions and also the many provisions—some remarkably 
interesting—concerning the protection of social life, and I 
shall confine myself to discussing the appearance in the 
constitutional law of the American continent of a system 
which so far as the text of the law is concerned may be 
considered a parliamentary one. 

First of all let me call attention to the rule introduced by 
Art. 80 which lays down that all mandates synchronise, that 
the President and the Parliament are elected at the same time. 
This new rule brings definiteness into the political life of 
the country. How often in the other countries of Latin 
America and even in the United States has this lack of 
political synchronisation completely falsified the entire 
political life by creating a situation in which the majority 
at the parliamentary election is not the same as that at the 
presidential election. 

But the chief innovation of the new Uruguayan con- 
stitution is the provision for passing a vote of censure on 
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the ministers and the power given to Parliament to turn 
them out. Incidentally, according to the new constitution, 
the president is obliged to choose the majority of his ministers 
from those persons who enjoy and will enjoy the certain 
support of the political party which has the majority in 
Parliament. Section VIII of the constitution lays down: 


Art. 137. The General Assembly, on a demand made by one 
of the Chambers, can pass a political judgment on the conduct of 
the Ministers by censuring their administrative or governmental 
acts. 


Art. 138. This demand can be made by either Chamber by an 
absolute majority of those present. After it has been communicated 
the General Assembly is convoked on at least seven days’ notice. 


Art. 139. The censure can be collective or otherwise, but in 
each case, it must be passed by the absolute majority of those 
present in the Assembly in a special public session. None the less, 
it may be decided to hold the session in secret, if circumstances 
demand. Collective censure is that which affects the majority of 
the Cabinet. 


Art. 140. The censure by the Assembly will result in the resig- 
nation of Ministers or of the Cabinet, as the case may be, and the 
president will take steps to fill vacancies while continuing to respect 
the proportion established by Art. 163. 


Art. 141. The President of the Republic must take note of a vote 
of censure passed by at least two-thirds of the total number of 
members of the General Assembly. If the Assembly maintains its 
censure by a majority less than that indicated above the President 
can dissolve the Chambers. In that case, the electors must be 
summoned to vote within sixty days from the publication of the 
decree of dissolution. If the censure is not a collective one, the 
President can exercise this power only once in the course of his 
term of office. The decree of dissolution and that ordering new 
elections must be published simultaneously. 


Art. 142. The Chambers which have been dissolved meet again 
without loss of powers and recover all the powers which they 
receive from the constitution as a legitimate power in the state, 
the moment the President does not put into force the decree for the 
holding of new elections and the Cabinet is regarded as fallen 
from that date. 

Art. 143. During the first fifteen days after it has been constituted 
the new Assembly, by an absolute majority of its members, will 
either affirm or revoke the vote of censure. If it affirms it, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and the Cabinet are considered to have fallen. 

Art. 144. The Chambers thus elected will complete the normal 
mandate of the dissolved chambers. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


Art. 145. During the last six months of his term of office, the 
President cannot dissolve the Chambers. Within that same period 
the General Assembly cannot pass a vote of censure entailing the 
consequences foreseen in Art. 140, except by a majority of two- 
thirds or more of the total number of members. 


Art. 163 adds to the constitution this rule of parliamentary 
government : 


The President of the Republic will entrust and apportion the 
ministries to those citizens who are assured by the support of their 
parliamentary party of permanence in office and in the following 
proportion : 

(a) Five or six posts out of nine will be given to the majority 
which has won at the elections for the presidency of the Republic. 

(d) Three to the party which obtained the largest total of votes 
after the majority party. 

In the case of a dissolution, the modifications made in the per- 
sonnel of the Cabinet will be made so as to preserve this proportion 
with reference to the two parties which have obtained the greatest 
number of votes in the elections for the new Chambers. 


Thus in these articles we find all the technique of the 
patliamentary system, and according to this constitution the 
Cabinet is always responsible to Parliament; it ought in 
its composition to reflect the majority in the Chamber. 
Parliament is confirmed in its power to obtain the resignation 
of ministers if their policy no longer agrees with the wishes 
of the majority in it. The new assembly which is elected 
after the dissolution can by a vote of censure secure the 
resignation not merely of the ministers but of the president 
as well. From the juridical point of view the president must 
be considered equivalent to the premier in the parliamentary 
sense established in Europe. In short, in the text a par- 
liamentary régime has been established. I may add that the 
regulation by which the ministers, or the majority of them, 
are appointed by reason of their belonging to the majority 
in the Chamber is one which is possibly even more flexible 
than those enshrined in the post-war constitutions in Europe. 

Note further that the constitution of Uruguay by Arts. 
176-179! lays down an interesting regulation of the work 

1 Art. 176. The Cabinet is composed of the holders of the various offices of 
state or their deputies. It alone is competent to decide on all questions of government 


and administration which the President of the Republic or one of the Ministers may 
lay before it. It works under the presidency of the President of the Republic who has 
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of the Cabinet. In Europe in many cases the sittings of the 
Cabinet have no statute; there are not even minutes. . The 
constitution of Uruguay with much skill creates a technique 
for the Cabinet. By Art. 179 it provides for the resignation 
of a minister if he comes into conflict with the president. 

It can thus be seen that the articles which give the 
Chamber the power to obtain the resignation of the ministers 
and the obligation put on the president to have in the 
Cabinet ministers belonging to the party which obtained the 
majority in the last elections, that is, the articles which 
introduce the principles of parliamentarism, have the very 
greatest importance for Latin America.? 


the right to vote at its meetings and participate in its decisions. His vote will be 
decisive in case of a tie in spite of the fact that the tie is the result of his vote. 

Art. 177. The Cabinet must have a majority of its members present to form a 
y penny and always abides by the decision of an absolute majority of members present. 

t any time a discussion may be brought to an end if such a majority so decides. 
The motion in that sense will be voted but not discussed. 

Art. 178. Any decision of the Cabinet can be revoked by an absolute majority 
of its members. Decisions taken originally by the President of the Republic with 
the appropriate Minister or Ministers can be revoked by the Cabinet by an absolute 
majority of members present. 

Art. 179. In the case of a conflict between the President and a Minister the 
matter is submitted to the Cabinet and, if it refuses or is unable to settle it by obtaining 
agreement between the protagonists, the Minister must resign. 


11 have always held, and I still hold, that the cause of the political misfortunes 
which have overtaken Latin America lies in the main in the circumstance that 
practically all the states in it have been faithful to the presidential system which comes 
near to dictatorship and which establishes a kind of dictatorship which is made legal 
by the fact of its application. I recall my controversy with an eminent statesman of 
Latin America, Senor Arturo Alessandri, the present President of Chili, who in his 
book (Parlementarisme et régime présidentiel, with a preface by B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, 
Paris, 1930) defended the presidential régime as necessary to that continent. In my 
preface, after I had expressed my admiration for a great statesman and the friendship 
which links us, I entered into controversy with him, for I held that it was the 
parliamentary system that was necessary for Latin America. 


B. MirkINE-GUETZEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 
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Tue Next Step in EDUCATION 


HERE have been many advances in the theory of 

education in recent years, and a notable improvement, 

and enlargement, in the conception of what element- 

arty state education should involve. The Hadow 
reorganization scheme settled the general lines which progress 
would follow, and marked out the three natural age groups, 
namely, up to seven, seven to eleven, and over eleven, for 
which different stages of educational treatment are appropriate. 
This, with the increasing appreciation of the need for physical 
education and for medical care, and the improved methods 
of technical training should have vastly improved the product 
of the elementary schools ; and anyone who is content with 
knowing the theory of the subject would conclude that it 
had done so. 

As a matter of hard fact, however, nothing of the sort has 
happened. Juvenile crime is on the increase; juvenile 
ignorance is as profound as ever it was, and—save for the 
fortunate minority—young men and young women are as 
aimless, as inert, as silly and as little interested in things 
outside themselves as ever they were. The blame for this 
state of affairs need not rest upon our theory of state education. 
It may or may not be good theory ; but we cannot tell one 
way or the other, because it has not had a trial. That is the 
plain truth, and the explanation of it is as simple as possible. 
Our educationa! theory has not had a fair trial because the 
buildings and the material conditions under which it operates 
are so rotten and so antiquated that nothing rational can be 
done inside them. 

However much you regroup and reorganise a school into 
infants, juniors and seniors, and however admirable the time 
tables and systems you lay down for teaching the children, 
what can actually come of it all if the buildings are totally 
inadequate ? How can a teacher teach anything to a class of 
40 of 50 youngsters ? How can he or she teach anything at 
all in a room with another class going on simultaneously ? 
How can children learn if they are cold, or if the room is 
dark and stuffy? How can senior girls learn cooking in a 
room without water or fire? And how can infants be 
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anything but stupified when sitting all day on fixed forms, 
with no freedom to run about ? 


What is the use of good educational theory, while this 
kind of thing continues? It would almost seem better to 
give the whole thing up and let children learn what they 
can by themselves ! 


Of course it is not true that ALL schools have these 
defects. Foreigners who come to this country are shown our 
good schools, and very good they are. The modern standard 
of school building is very satisfactory, and the new schools 
which are built (at a cost of about one and a quarter millions 
a year) are places in which our modern systems can, and do, 
get a real chance. But these good schools are in a hopeless 
minority. To say that 20 per cent. of the school buildings 
are satisfactory is to put the standard of what is satisfactory 
rather low ; and of the 80 per cent. which fall below it quite 
half are so bad that there is nothing to be done with them 
but to pull them right down to the ground and start them 
afresh. They are slum schools, in every sense of the word, 
and the teachers who work in them and the children who 
pass the hours there are profoundly to be pitied. 


These statements are emphatic, and somewhat sweeping ; 
but they can be verified in every part of the country. A 
detailed (unofficial) survey, taken last March by a number 
of specially qualified people in five widely separated districts 
bore out these percentages exactly. It showed that in one 
of the Northern counties, famous as an enlightened Local 
Authority, with some first-class modern senior schools to 
its credit, there were children shivering in nearby schools. 
It showed that in another, a rural Authority with a good 
educational record, a school which had been blacklisted as 
insanitary nine years ago was still in use, In another, where 
an active plan of reorganization had been going on since 
1925, 50 per cent. of the schools still had definitely unsatis- 
factory playgrounds, not one had hot water, and some still 
had trough closets. 


This list could be continued indefinitely. Its universality 
can be ascertained by anyone who takes the trouble to visit 
all (not merely some) of the schools in his own neighbourhood. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN EDUCATION 


And while this continues, what is the use of discussing 
educational theory ? 

There has recently appeared a small booklet, sponsored 
by Lady Astor, called A TEN-YEAR PLAN FOR 
CHILDREN,! which points out what the next step in educa- 
tional advance could be. This plan leaves theory to one 
side ; it accepts the ideas and ideals which are current, and 
concentrates upon methods of making them truly effective 
all over the country, and it is well worth serious study. It 
has the backing of a long list of men and women acquainted 
with the subject, a list which includes Sir Henry Hadow, 
Sir George Newman, Mr. Herbert Fisher and Mr. J 
Mallon, as well as others with knowledge of schools, 
universities and politics, drawn from all parties. That it has 
the backing of teachers goes without saying; for teachers 
know the realities better than anyone else; and—although 
it is, of course, a wholly unofficial plan—it will clearly be 
welcomed by those Directors of Education and those Inspectors 
who are interested in their work. 

The basis of the plan is the improvement of school 
buildings. “ However admirable the conception of education” 
its statement runs, “it cannot be effective in unsuitable 
buildings with inadequate space and equipment, over-large 
classes and children many of whom are in bad physical 
condition.”......... “Only a minority of school buildings in 
this country are entirely suitable and adequate.” 

To remedy this state of affairs the plan proposes that a 
generous Government grant should be given to Local 
Authorities to enable them to rebuild or recondition all the 
defective schools in their areas, whether provided or non- 
provided; but it suggests that the increased grants should 
be forthcoming only in cases where an Authority prepares 
and undertakes a scheme which really covers all the schools 
without exception, designed to be carried out within the 
space of ten yeats. 

This is the essence of the plan; it works out in some 
detail just what the reconstructed schools should provide, 
and in the course of this working out it proposes a second 


1 Copies, price 3d., may be obtained from the Secretary, 150 Fountain Court, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
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important provision which is fundamental, namely, the 
reconstruction of Infant Departments. 

The idea underlying this section of its proposals is, of 
course, that education must begin at the beginning. It is 
not much good to build perfect senior schools if the children 
who are to go to them have been physically damaged or 
mentally stupified in their earlier years ; nor is it economical 
or necessary to build up a costly school medical service to 
repair, after the age of five, defects which could easily have 
been prevented from existing. 

The Ten-Year Plan therefore proposes that the starting 
point of the rebuilding of schools should be the Infant 
Departments, and that these should be constructed on Nursery 
lines, and thrown open, wherever housing and home 
conditions make it advisable, to the attendance of children 
under the compulsory school age. They should consist of 
ground floor rooms, opening onto a garden, with plenty of 
space, with cloak room, washing and kitchen accommodation, 
hot water, indoor lavatories, small stretcher beds and movable 
chairs and tables, and with sand pit, climbing apparatus and 
provision for growing plants and keeping birds and small 
animals. All this, which is at present provided in the few 
Nursery schools which are recognised by the Board, are the 
educational material of infants. When this is compared with 
the fixed desks, the dark rooms, and the desolate bareness of 
some of the existing class-rooms of toddlers, the far-reaching 
importance of this proposal can be seen. Even without any 
of the rest of the plan, this provision alone would transform 
elementary education. 

But no single part can stand alone. If the Infants are to 
be re-housed, then the Junior and Senior school buildings 
will necessarily be rearranged. And while this is being done, 
the plan suggests, extra rooms and extra facilities could be 
provided so that every school had a hall big enough to take 
its children, a library where they could sit and read, a 
gymnasium and an adequate playground. They could be 
given modern, indoor lavatories, hot water, and proper 
technical workshops ; there could be a real medical inspection 
room, and a proper staff room, and then, with all these things, 
education could go ahead. 
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All this, of course, would cost money ; but not, it seems, 
so very much. One of the reasons brought forward for 
immediate action is the fact that the numbers of children in 
the elementary schools are rapidly falling. It is estimated 
by the Government Actuary that there will be roughly one 
million less children between the ages of five and fourteen 
in twelve years’ time than there are today, so that even the 
raising of the school leaving age by one year and the 
admission of a considerable number of extra children under 
five would still leave us with a reduced school population. 
In the same way the provision of enough teachers to allow 
of smaller classes, and of the extra numbers required for 
teaching infants under nursery condition would not add to 
the present salaries bill. The only extra cost to be faced, 
therefore, would be the capital cost of reconstructing the 
school buildings themselves, and this is by no means 
alarming. An estimate has been made based on the average 
building costs of good new up-to-date schools in 1935, on 
the assumption that 40 per cent. of the schools will have to 
be torn down and replaced, 40 per cent. will have to be 
completely reconstructed (all but the outer shell), and that 
Nursery Infant places will have to be created in addition for 
some 1,600,000 small children under 7. Taking all these 
factors into account, and assuming that every Local Authority 
in the country comes into the scheme, so that it is really 
universal, the loan charges (based on a 3 per cent. loan for 
so years) would be well under five million a year. And of 
this half would be a local and half a national charge. When 
we think of the colossal loans raised for electrification of 
railways, for road construction or other public works, or of 
the huge subsidies given to beef or beer or wheat or sugar 
beet, this seems a very modest cost at which to purchase the 
health and the welfare and the education of human beings. 

As the plan points out, there are various indirect results 
of an undertaking of this kind which should be taken into 
account when the financial cost is being considered. On the 
one hand a plan which is based on building is a direct relief 
to unemployment. Spread over ten years the amount of 
work which would be given not only to the building 
operatives but in all their allied trades would be considerable ; 
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and to that extent it would mean a reduction in the sums paid 
out in unemployment relief. This is a real consideration, 
especially in areas where the depression has been heavy for 
years: and there is the intangible, but real element of 
encouragement in doing work for children which everyone 
who has been connected with such enterprises knows. 
Beyond this, and still on the credit side of the financial 
account, there is the dividend which would be returned to 
the country in the increased health of the next generation. 
The figures which have been collected by the Board of 
Education itself, and by the voluntary bodies working among 
small children, as to the beneficial results of open-air Nursery 
schools upon children from two to five are so overwhelming 
that they are almost difficult to believe. The children who 
enter elementary schools after attending these Nursery 
schools are on an average nearly half-an-inch taller, and 
five pounds heavier than other school entrants. They are 
more hardy, less liable to infection, and 1entally more alert 
than those who have remained in slum hones; and rickets, 
that almost universal child malady, is practically eliminated. 
Of the children who entered one of these schools in 1933 
80 per cent. were suffering from rickets; and this is a 
perfectly normal percentage for town children in poor areas. 
Of the children who left that same Nursery school 93 per 
cent. had a perfectly clean bill of health; that is to say not 
only had they recovered from rickets, but their eyes, their 
teeth, their ears, their skin, and their hearts, lungs, and diges- 
tions were in perfect order. What a saving there would be— 
measured in money alone—if this were true of the whole 
population ! 

Over and above the concrete proposals in the TEN- 
YEAR PLAN for the rebuilding of all schools and the 
transformation of Infant Departments, there is, of course, 
mention of the raising of the school-leaving age, of the 
scheme for Day Continuation classes for juveniles, and of 
the need for increased playing fields and physical recreation 
for adolescents. None of these proposals are worked out in 
detail, since all are well-known elements in educational 
advance. But it is worth noting how well it all dovetails 
together. Each bit of the plan fits in with the other bits, 
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so as to make a whole which would cover the life of a child 
from the age of two through infancy to childhood, through 
childhood to adolescence, and through adolescence to the 
age of eighteen. It suggests nothing impossible or extrava- 
gant—nothing which is not already accepted in theory, and 
partly operating in fact ; but it takes all these scattered good 
elements, and welds them all into one complete whole. And 
the basis of it all is BUILDINGS. 


It is perhaps instructive to turn from this unofficial plan 
to look at the proposals of the Government, which are likely 
to be incorporated before long in an Education Bill. These 
proposals contain the same theory. They talk of the need 
for improved health, for improved schools and increased 
technical education; they recognize the need for improved 
physique, and the need for Nursery schools and the develop- 
ment of adult education. At a first glance they look very 
satisfactory, but at a second it becomes obvious that they 
lack the pin which keeps the whole thing together. For 
there is no hint or suggestion anywhere in them that the 
good things they have in mind are to be provided 
EVERYWHERE. There is nothing in their scheme, as it 
stands at present, to prevent Local Authorities from adding 
a bit here and a bit there ; they can build a new senior school 
with all the latest conveniences which they can be really 
proud of, and all the time they can go on with the bad old 
slum school round the corner. And this is a very serious 
omission. It is, of course, a good thing to build even one 
good school. But what we need most today is the eradication 
of the bad ones, root and branch. 


There is, however, one feature of the Government 
scheme which is of first-class interest and importance, and 
that is their proposal for solving the difficulty of the non- 
provided school. As everyone who has ever touched the 

olitical side of these problems knows, the religious question 
> been the rock upon which all recent educational legislation 
has foundered and gone down. Not only has the controversy 
as to whether or not public money could be given to help 
voluntary schools actually wrecked Bills which have been 
before Parliament, but it has also prevented much-needed 
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Bills from appearing at all. It has been the despair of 
Cabinets and the enemy of progress. 

The scheme which the Government now proposes for 
meeting the difficulty is that, without re-opening the settle- 
ment of 1902, authority should be taken to allow Local 
Authorities to make temporary building grants to Church 
schools during a limited period. As the proposal now stands 
these grants ate to be available for the building of senior 
schools, so that children over 14 can be accommodated and 
reorganization according to the Hadow plan carried out. 
In return there is to be an extension of public control over 
the appointment and dismissal of teachers, without prejudice 
to the rights of managers to allow the appointment only of 
those prepared to give the religious instruction which those 
managers require. 

This proposal contains a new and hopeful principle. If 
it is acceptable in theory, and can be endorsed by the 
religious interests concerned, it will open the way to a great 
deal. No one who examines the actual state of school 
buildings can fail to be struck by the inadequacy of many 
of those under the control of voluntary managers ; and it is 
an acknowledged fact that many of them are unable to find 
the sums of money which they would need to brin 
their schools to as high a material level as they wish. iF 
therefore, by this suggested compromise emergency help can 
be provided for them, the worst of the difficulties in a general 
all-round improvement will be overcome. The Government 
scheme does not at present refer to help except for the 
building of new senior schools; but if the thing can be 
done in one case, why not in another? It is as necessary 
to transform the infant departments and the junior schools 
as it is to build for the seniors. 

The fact that the Government has made an election 
promise to do something about education, and the fact that 
they have hit on what they believe to be a possible solution 
of the religious difficulty are both encouraging things for 
educationists. The fact that the Ten-Year Plan has appeared 
at this moment is encouraging, and more. For we now have 
the will and the way for the next step in education. 

Ray STRACHEY 
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Herogs AND Assassins. By S. Curistowe. (Gollamex. 125. 6d.) 
TERROR IN THE BALKANS. By ALBERT LonprReEs. (Constable. 75. 6d.) 
Boss Rutz. By J. T. Sarrer. (McGraw-Hill. 125. 6d.) 

RusBER TRUNCHEON. By W. LaNGuHorr. (Constable. 75. 6d.) 


P till 1914 it was fairly easy for politically-minded men to 

classify extant forms of governments into three rough divisions. 

There was firstly the autocracy, a survival from past history ; 

generally, whether exercised by the Emperor of Russia or by 
the Emperor of Abyssinia, it was given to fairly cruel and uncivilized 
practices. Secondly came the oligarchy, a far more civilized state 
and one which knew the reign of law far more than an autocracy. Its 
mark was a limited franchise or limited powers of Parliament; Austria 
was an example. Finally came the democracies; France, England, 
or America. 

But since the war there have come into prominence, other torms 
of government which do not fit into these categories, “‘-archies ” for which 
no prefix has yet been found. They are not wholly post war products, 
for their origins are sometimes traceable to Victorian times, but their 
importance is entirely post-war. Three examples are to be found in 
the books now before us. 

Heroes and Assassins and Terror in the Balkans both deal with “ Imro,” 
the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation. This body, 
dating from Turkish times, has since the war been fighting Yugo- 
Slavia to secure the unity of Macedonia. It set itself up in the Petritch 
district of Bulgaria, and very soon the parasite grew stronger than its 
host. It made or unmade Bulgar governments at its pleasure, and its 
sole criterion was the amount of assistance that the Government would 
give to “ Macedonia.” It supported the Governments of Tsankoff 
and Liaptcheff, which have a very unusually high record of oppression 
and murder of their fellow-citizens, merely because they seemed likely 
to be more obedient than their Communist enemies with which Imro 
had previously been flirting. It practised its assassinations with the 
greatest equanimity in every Bulgarian town, and when it split into 
Protogherovists and Mihailovists the faction chiefs shot each other down 
in Sofia streets and cafes without concealment or much care for passers by. 

Protogherov is dead; Mihailov is exile in Turkey with his admirable 
wife Melpomene, whose exploits in blowing out the brain pans of fellow 
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countrymen given to political error enable her to count as the equal of 
aman. The power of Imro is temporarily broken—not by Yugoslay 
reprisals, but by a Bulgar revolt against its strangling embrace. 

These two books dcscribe the organisation in its prime, when every 
tobacco planter, farmer, tradesman or employer paid to Imro one-tenth 
of the tax taken by the State, and thus himself supported the armed forces 
which saw that he did not dare to refuse. M. Londres’ book is better 
written and more intelligent ; it has been completed and translated by 
M. Zarine. The translation is good, with occasional slips (fesser is 
not to “flog” but to spank). But Mr. Christowe’s book is more 
surprising, for Mr. Christowe is a Macedonian with a veneer of American 
civilization and he expects his readers to see these rather horrible people 
in the same rosy light as he does. 

One of the noble founders of Imro was a school-teacher named 
Deltcheff. Here is a specimen of his teaching, reverently preserved 
for us: 

“ Listen boys! Any of you who, at the end of the term, cannot 
jump over one of these benches will not be promoted to the upper 
grade. I shall thrash anyone that does not strike back when someone 
strikes at him. I shall cut off the tongue of anyone that spies on his 
schoolmates and reports to me.” 

Of Mihailov, the present chief, and organiser of a quite astounding 
series of massacres, single murders and bombings, he writes : 

“You cannot help admiring his passionate ‘ idealism,’ his readiness 
to blow up his brains and those of a thousand comrades, or enemies, 
if that will help free Macedonia.” 

Indeed, but we can help it; more and more the western world is 
failing to sympathise with the consistent and courageous organisation 
of banditry and murder in the name of nationalism. It is not necessary 
to be an imperialist to consider the price of certain independences may 
be too high. 

The book contains a curious item of information about King 
Alexander’s murderer, Chernozemskey. He was lent by Imro to the 
Croats, for general purposes. He was a teetotaller, non-smoker, and 
a persistent reader ; he had two earlier murders to his credit and was a 
vegetarian, because he disapproved of cruelty to animals. Mr. Christowe 
looks forward to the day when his remains will be exported by an 
admiring France to fill a State mausoleum in Croatia, Macedonia, or 
Serbia. He does not, however, think this will happen immediately. 

Professor J. T. Salter’s Boss Rule also describes a form of government 
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in temporary eclipse. The valuable portion of his book is a series of 
self-portraits by the Republican bosses who have controlled Philadelphia 
for fifty years. The depression and the winning smile of President 
Roosevelt have for the first time interrupted them, but it would be rash 
to prophecy that they will not return. 

The Philadelphia boss, though he may occasionally use “ strong arm ” 
methods and ballot-stuffing, does not, in fact, usually rely on these. 
He relies, absurd as it may seem, on “service.” He is of real use to 
his voters, and because this is so, Professor Salter’s gallery includes 
university graduates and men of the strictest piety. 

How much depends upon the boss, small or large, must be judged 
from the fact that all law administration is politically controlled, all 
municipal housing, health and other regulations politically administered, 
and all municipal jobs given openly and honestly for political reasons. 
These include a number of sinecures, in ordinary times. A good “ ward- 
heeler ” or small boss is perpetually at the service of his voters in all 
these spheres, if he serves them well, his district is solid Republican 
and he will climb higher in the Party machine. Here is a memory of 
Fenton, one on the high road to success as recounted by a colleague. 

“ He was a man who wouldn’t take ‘ No’ from Ed. Vare, Kendrick, 
or any director. I heard him go into the Mayor once—he was sincere, 
but abrupt—he would say: ‘ You fathead, you pork head, you pine- 
apple, I have to have this job, and I won’t leave until I have it.’ He 
had fifty jobs on the subway alone.” 

Here is another leader, unjustly rebuffed by his chief in a legitimate 
activity : 

“‘ This made me so mad that I told him to take his job in City Hall 
and go to hell. All that I wanted him to do was to speak to a judge 
that I couldn’t speak to, in behalf of a young man that had stolen a mere 
$200. He might have needed the money and didn’t mean any harm by 
it at all. Besides, restitution was made.” 

Sometimes this assistance is very costly. To serve a supporter 
who had killed an iceman with his lorry the same boss was put to the 
following expense : 


Detective Craig o% ee o $10 
Tinker & Co. (2 motor-cycle policemen) -. $20 
Tim C., a deputy corner-investigator, told the 
Coroner death was accidental, etc. .. os Ges 
Ditto, later .. Pre he - re - $5 
Ditto, later, another .. re es wis wo = 
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Irish sergeant at 43rd and Tuffen streets. (He was 
nice to us ; gave us the records, told us who we 


could fix, etc.) . . $5 
In addition I paid $135 cowned the Senenel enpenene 
of the dead man ‘ ‘ a .. $135 


A politician has to be universally hospitable, It’s a poor politician 
who will not permit anyone to do anything in his house outside of spitting 
on the ceiling,” was the answer to a request to be allowed to smoke. 
He must be more broadminded than the average American. “ Even 
a nigger ” said another, hurrying to assist a constituent “ don’t like to 
stay in jail a minute longer than he has to.” 


Unfortunately, as soon as the depression meant that jobs were no 
longer available, and money could not be found to “ fix” the law, the 
whole machine crashed. However, because what took its place was 
only personal loyalty to a smiling President, whose popularity is already 
declining, there is reason to expect that the machine will, in a few years 
be set going again. 

Finally, Rubber Truncheon, by W. Langhoff (Constable. 7s. 6d.) is 
an account of a form of goverment which is not, unfortunately, in 
eclipse at all. Herr Langhoff is an actor, not a Communist or Socialist, 
but merely not a friend to Nazis, who was arrested, beaten and tortured 
in the usual manner, and then sent to a concentration camp. His 
narrative bears all the marks of exact truth ; it is not so horrible that it is 
unreadable, and is indeed in every way a book deserving of the widest 
circulation. 


There is not room here to discuss into what category Nazi rule is to 
be placed. All that can be done is to note the peculiar character of its 
instruments, as they are seen by Herr Langhoff and his colleagues. 
It seems that not in politics but in psychiatry will be found the proper 
classification for them. Take the case of the treatment of Heilmann, 
previously leader of the Socialists ia the Prussian Diet. He was forced 
by the S.S. men to go to the latrine with a Jewish lawyer and they were 
made to throw excrement at each other. Then he “ was made to creep 
on his hands and knees into a dog-kennel and forced to smell at a little 
dog’s hindquarters. At the same time he had to recite a poem,” which 
is printed in the book. 

Then, again, in an account of a whipping administered by S.S. men 
under a tall commander with a scar and blue eyes, one of Herr Langhoff’s 
colleagues reported : 
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“‘ Without speaking a word he stood in front of us, glaring. And the 
whole time he was panting as if we excited him like women, and his 
eyes became all hazy.” 

These instances could, of course, be duplicated infinitely. May 
they not be significant ? Is it not possible that certain of the distinguish- 
ing marks of Fascism proceed from psychological neuroses, partly of 
sexual origin? If so, can any of the more eminent of international 
psychologists tell us whether such diseases are curable at all, and if 
so, how, and whether their present victims may expect a relaxation of 
the terror? Or is sexual sadism a thing that feeds on itself and grows 
worse the more it is exercised ? 

RAYMOND W. PosTGATE 


DwicHt Morrow. By Harotp Nicorson. (Constable. 185.) 

Gustav STRESEMANN; Hus Drariges, Lerrers AND Papers. Edited 
and Translated by Eric Surron. Vol. 1. (Macmillan. 255.) 

THE Eve or 1914. By THeopor Wotrr. (Gollancz. 215.) 


HE serious student of diplomacy and foreign affairs cannot 
afford to miss reading any of these three books. Mr. Nicolson 


has himself been a diplomatist and has written three books 

intimately connected by the intention to present a theory and 
interpretation of diplomatic history and method. In his new book he has 
undertaken a far more difficult task. He has written the biography of 
Dwight Morrow and has attempted to relate it to the fundamental theme 
of his previous trilogy. Morrow was not a professional diplomatist ; 
he was not even a professional politician. Until the age of 41 he wasa 
corporation lawyer. In 1914 he became a financier, entering the famous 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. as a partner. It was not until 1918 that he 
gained any real experience of international negotiation on the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council. After the war he added to that experience 
in his dealings with Cuba over loans and he won a considerable political 
reputation as chairman of the Aircraft Board. But in 1927, at the age 
of 54, he was still a partner in J. P. Morgan & Co. In that year he was 
appointed Ambassador to Mexico. He remained in Mexico until 1930, 
except for a short interval during which he served as delegate to the 
London Conference on Naval Disarmament. In September, 1930, he 
resigned his office as ambassador and in November he was elected to 
the Senate of the United States. He died on October 5, 1931. 
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Mr. Nicolson, as was to be expected, has written an interesting and 
clever book, but it cannot be said fully to achieve its object. The fault 
is Morrow’s, not Mr. Nicolson’s. Morrow’s niche in history must 
depend upon what he did in Mexico and what he did in the London 
Conference. The niche, upon serious investigation, becomes so small 
a crevice as to afford no foothold for even so small a man as Morrow. 
He was a charming, quick witted, able, patient, well intentioned man, 
but a small man, not merely in physical stature. He was a skilful 
negotiator where a decision was possible by compromise on issues of 
secondary importance. But he had none of the bigness of mind or 
character, the thin rod of steel in the backbone, which make it possible 
for a Stresemann, a Poincaré, or a Lloyd George to conceive a policy 
(either good or bad) and impose it upon his adversaries and upon 
history. Morrow got nearest to achievement in Mexico, and Mr. 
Nicolson’s chapters on what he did there are extremely interesting in 
the light which they throw upon the relations between that country 
and the United States. But he is too honest a historian and biographer 
to be able to add a cubit to Morrow’s stature. 

The other two books are a very different matter. In them one may 
watch first-class players manipulating or failing to manipulate the pieces 
in the great diplomatic tournaments. Herr Wolff, who was for so many 
years, editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, retells the horrible story of foreign 
policy before the war, and no better account has been written of the 
way in which statesmen gradually, but inevitably, entangled themselves 
in a system from which the only exit possible was through a world war. 
But our third book, though it has none of the charm or literary brilliance 
of the other two, though it is difficult to read and depressing, is perhaps 
the most illuminating for the student of political history. Stresemann’s 
political career, like Morrow’s, belongs to the post-war world, though 
unlike Morrow he had passed through the political mill before he 
appeared upon the stage of world politics. That he was a great man or 
a great statesman may well be doubted, and the measure of the failure 
of his policy is the Government of Herr Hitler and the situation in 
Europe today; nevertheless, he had that breadth of outlook which 
made his handling of affairs international rather than parochial and the 
little rod of steel in the backbone which makes it possible for a man to 
impose his will not only upon other men but to some extent even upon 
events. The first volume of his diaries and papers carries his story down 
to the fall of the Marx Cabinet at the end of 1924. It is impossible in 
a short review to attempt to deal adequately with its contents. The 
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value of the documents included is very unequal. Many of the articles, 
speeches, and memoranda have no historical or even biographical interest, 
being the ephemerae of party politics. But perhaps one-third of the 
material is of first-rate importance for the light which it throws upon 
Stresemann’s policy, the internal politics in Germany which produced 
the present regime, and the suicidal policy of Poincaré. This applies 
particularly to the detailed account of negotiations at the crucial London 
Conference which lasted from July 16th to August 2nd, 1924. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


We Drip Nor Ficur (1914-18 ExprerRiENCES OF WAR REsISTERS). 
By Various AutHors. Edited by JULIAN BELL. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
75. 6d.) 7 


HIS is a fine book. There is tremendous inspiration in its stories 

of men who had the courage to stand out against the herd at 

a time when the herd mentality was dominant. Consider, for 

example, the courage implied in Karl Liebknecht’s solitary vote 
against war credits given in the Reichstag on December 2nd, 1914. 
This quality of inspiration is specially present in Stephen Hobhouse’s 
record of his own absolutism, while Mrs. Sheehy Skeffington’s account 
of the murder of her husband is as moving as Naomi Mitchison’s account 
of the execution of Koloman Wallisch in February of last year. Sir John 
Simon, by the way, comes well out of Mrs. Skeffington’s story. All 
honour to him. But it would be interesting to know if the Sir John Simon 
of the Incitement to Disaffection Act, 1934, believes in the same kind 
of liberalism as the Sir John Simon of 1916. 

This is, however, an inspiring book not only because of its tales of 
heroism and self-sacrifice, but also because it is shot through with a 
rare spirit of tolerance. Nevertheless, one must ask: can this tolerance 
be summoned up only by remembrance of things past? Could this 
very mixed team work together in the future effectively to prevent war 
by this method of resistance ? Or might not Bertrand Russell’s fear be 
confirmed that in men of this type the habit of standing out against 
the herd becomes so ingrained that they cannot co-operate with anybody 
about anything ? 

On these questions several of the contributors throw out significant 
hints, about which modern advocates of mass resistance to war would 
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do well to ponder. For while these hints all point towards the same 
conclusion, it is unfortunately not one favourable to their beliefs. 
Several examples are worth quoting. Thus the Editor himself thinks 
it improbable “that any government will ever again tolerate the 
individual, open absolutist, conscientious objector.” For Sir Norman 
Angell “ one lesson in it all stands out.... The time to resist war is 
not when it is upon us: the resister will then be but a fly upon the 
wheel. The time for ‘resistance’ is in peace time; and then the 
resistance must be not to ‘war,’ but to policies, often peaceful in 
appearance, the intention of which is often genuinely enough peace, 
but the result of which, the unintended result, will be war.” Lord Allen 
doubts “if we can contribute anything realistic in action to the cause 
of peace and the prevention of war by this method of resistance, except 
when conscription is involved. And in that case it becomes something 
more than war-resistance—it becomes a great struggle for liberty.” 
Harry Pollitt indeed describes a successful piece of mass resistance, to 
the British Government’s attempt in 1920 to aid Poland against 
Bolshevist Russia, but he himself states that it must be “ emphasised 
again and again that to ensure success, the work of preparation must 
be unending. The strike of the Jo//y George was the result of two years 
tremendously hard work on the part of a devoted band of comrades in 
East London.” 

No, a careful reading of this book would not encourage anyone to 
be hopeful for the future success of resistance as a means of preventing 
war. But We did not Fight has unique historical value ; its importance 
is second only to that of Graham’s Conscription and Conscience. 

It may be a little ungracious to condemn the editor for a piece of 
loose thinking on a subject about which clear thought is quintessential. 
But it is not true that: ‘“‘ The 16,000 Conscientious Objectors of 1918 
have become the 12,000,000 voters in the Peace Ballot of 1935.” Are 
they not rather represented by the 17,000 so-called “ Christian Pacifist ” 
answers to Question 5b? Certainly the approximation of the two 
figures is suggestive : and when this book goes into the second edition, 
which it undoubtedly deserves, might not Mr. Bell see to it that on 
page 75 we are given the original of a famous American war-time song 
instead of a bad re-translation from a German version ? But this is not 
saying that he has not done an extremely good job of work, and deserves 
well of all lovers of peace. 

FRANK HARDIE 
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Tue AGRICULTURAL DitemMA. (A Report of an Enquiry organised by 
Viscount Astor and SEEBOHM RowntrREE.) (P. JS. King. 25. 6d.) 


HIS little book serves the useful purpose of clearing away a 
lot of misconceptions from the minds of those who feel that 


British agriculture is worthy of special privileges. It has the 

advantage of non-partisan authority, and of being based on a 
sincere and open-minded spirit of enquiry. Viscount Astor, who with 
Mr. Rowntree sponsored the enquiry, tells us in the Preface that it 
served to alter his own previous opinions concerning the possibilities 
and importance of smallholdings. Let us hope it may also serve to 
alter Mr. Elliott’s opinions in other directions. 

The authors’ general conclusion is: that the number of persons 
engaged in British agriculture can only be substantially increased, or 
even preserved from further decline, at the cost of a general lowering 
of the standard of life both in agriculture and other industries; and 
that there is no adequate reason for presuming that this price is worth 
paying. 

An increase in smallholdings is not to be considered as a serious 
means for reducing unemployment, and the attempt to execute such a 
policy might simply make things worse for existing smallholders and 
farm workers. But “the steady creation of smallholdings to meet the 
normal demands of the rural population” is a wise policy on quite other 
grounds. The provision of allotments is desirable as a means of finding 
useful occupation and subsidiary income for the (industrial) unemployed, 
but futile as an attempt to make them self supporting. 

The decline in our agricultural population is an inevitable corollary 
of the world’s and our own increasing productivity and technical 
progress—both in agriculture and industry generally. It has been made 
more speedy in recent years by the declining birth-rate. Another 
factor contributing to our own agricultural troubles is the high agrarian 
protectionism in other European countries. But let our own protection- 
ists note that “no country has ever succeeded (by this means) in 
inducing the proportion of its population engaged in agriculture to 
move in an upward direction.” The fact is that technical and industrial 
progress means and should mean that less of the world’s time is spent 
in producing food and the necessaries of existence, and that more of its 
time is spent in producing the pleasant inessentials, and in the leisure 
to enjoy them. The real problem is not the distribution of labour between 
agriculture and other industries, but the distribution between individuals, 
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agricultural and urban, of all forms of wealth and leisure. “ The whole 
notion of a balance between agriculture and industry,” say the authors, 
“implies a conception of agriculture which is surely fundamentally 
mistaken. It implies that agriculture and industry represent sharply 
contrasted worlds,” compared with which differences between different 
industries such as coal and cotton are insignificant. ‘“‘ Now in the light 
of tendencies that are at work, this conception is, in Great Britain at 
least, fast becoming obsolete. Agriculture.... is one industry among 
others. It produces a range of commodities which are subject like other 
commodities to the laws of supply and demand. It produces them with 
the aid of machinery on a rapidly growing scale.... It employs labour 
upon terms and conditions which are tending steadily to approximate to 
those of factory employment.” (Italics mine). 

Agriculture, like other industries, can be assisted at the expense of 
the rest of the community by tariffs and import restrictions ; it can also, 
like other industries, be helped with benefit to the rest of the community 
by improvement in organisation and a reduction in the cost of marketing. 
It can also be helped, like other industries, by an increase in the spending 
power of the community and particularly of the poorer section, however 
that may be achieved. But none of these possible methods of assistance, 
administered within practicable limits, is likely permanently to arrest 
the decline in the proportion of our population employed on the land. 

That decline, however, is not worthy of unmitigated grief nor are the 
fundamental tendencies which produce it causes for regret. A staaller 
number of better-paid farm workers, in touch by motor bus and wireless 
with the outside world, is a far healthier element in the body politic 
than the larger number of badly paid and isolated labourers to whom 
we were accustomed at the beginning of the century. Moreover, for 
every countryman which it causes to leave the land, technical progress 
is now bringing at least two or more townsmen back into the country, 
for both their leisure and working hours. There is an increasing number 
of almost smokeless and inoffensive modern factories seeking room 
outside the cities, and raising the whole level of earnings in their 
countryside. The drift from agriculture to industry is not all from 
pleasant cottage to smoke-haunted slum. 

The authors conclude their essay with an optimism, that it is well 
within the power of an intelligent government to make well-founded. 
“ The old rigid separation between town and country life is being rapidly 
broken down. The agricultural labourer is coming increasingly to enjoy 
many of the facilities and conveniences of the townsman. The industrial 
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worker is being brought increasingly into contact with the amenities 
of the countryside. Do not these tendencies. ... represent more hopeful 
possibilities than those which some Continental countries are attempting 
to realise by the extension of a peasant economy ? ” 

Among the many significant passages in this report, those dealing 
with the security of food supplies in war are specially worthy of mention. 
The hoary argument, that war risks justify otherwise uneconomic 
measures to restore British agriculture to its former importance, is 
here effectively slaughtered. 

If one has a fault to find with the book, it is that it does not push 
its suggestive lines of thought very far in a constructive direction, and 
owing to the modesty of tone and argument remains rather un- 
stimulating. But that is probably the inevitable result of a report 
deriving from experts of different shades of general opinion. For the 
same reason, however, the argument and conclusions of this book 
deserve the more respect and attention. 

Jostanh WEpDGwoop. 


How GreATER LoNDON 1s GOvERNED. By the Rt. Hon. HERBert 
Morrison. (Lovat Dickson. 65. net.) 


HE reform of the government of the Metropolitan Region is 

one of the most urgent national questions of the day. Yet 

scarcely anyone is aware of the fact. We have at last become 

conscious that the problem of the depressed areas will not solve 
itself through the beneficent mechanism of economic laws, but few 
people appreciate the vital connection between the decay of such 
industrial districts as Tyneside or South Wales and the fantastic and 
disastrous overgrowth of the London area. The mere dimensions of the 
problem of governing London properly are not grasped by the public 
and that is one reason why there is no municipal authority large enough 
or sufficiently powerful to do the job. 

This raises the question of why no adequate understanding exists. The 
ultimate answer is that civic consciousness and civic pride run low in 
the greatest capital cities of the modern world, such as London, Paris 
and New York (a capital in all but name). The presence of national 
interests and institutions pre-occupies and distracts the attention of the 
citizens and makes them indifferent to the good government of their 
city. Thus it is possible to palm off on the metropolitan centres, which 
ought to be in the very front rank of municipal government, systems of 
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administration which no self-respecting provincial town would endure 
for a moment. 

This is specially true of London, as Mr. Morrison abundantly shows. 
His book is a description and not a prescription ; but the facts speak for 
themselves. No one can survey the medley of ill-assorted, overlapping, 
conflicting and even competing local authorities which have accumulated 
in the London region without feeling the need to redesign the system 
on scientific and coherent lines. “‘ Ministers,” writes Mr. Morrison, 
“ have almost ceased to apologise for creating Greater London author- 
ities for purposes which, if local government were rationally organised 
in the area, could have been discharged under normal local government 
auspices. Indeed, some enthusiasts with specialist minds occasionally 
bob up demanding yet another special Greater London authority in 
respect, for example, of housing or town planning. There are people 
who believe that the establishment of a special authority will solve most 
problems for co-ordination, whereas it may have done little more than 
create a salary list. 

“All this is no credit either to Parliamentary wisdom or Parliamentary 
courage. The muddle of local government in Greater London either 
means that Governments or Parliament wish it to be a muddle on the 
divide and conquer principle, or that they have possessed neither the 
initiative nor the courage to grasp the problem boldly and settle it” 
(p. 122). Elsewhere he suggests that fear of a strong metropolitan 
council has been a motive in deterring legislators and ministers from 
giving London the comprehensive and adequate machinery it needs. 

The literature on London government is scanty in quantity and poor 
in quality. Mr. Morrison’s book makes a welcome addition. As a former 
Mayor of Hackney and present Leader of the London County Council, 
as secretary of the London Labour Party and chief organiser of the 
electoral victories which produced a Labour majority on the Council, 
Mr. Morrison has an unrivalled knowledge not merely of the intricate 
constitutional machinery but also of how it works. In most of the 
chapters—the one on justice is an exception—his practical experience 
and views are woven into the description with the result that he makes 
an interesting narrative of what would otherwise be a dull outline 
of the administrative and political machinery. At times, perhaps, one 
has the impression that the responsibility of his position has weighed 
too heavily on Mr. Morrison’s shoulders, and that he is studiously 
over-moderate because he desires to avoid making trouble. It would 
be surprising, for example, if the views here set forth concerning the 
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City Corporation represent fully the author’s opinion of that august 
and deplorable institution. However, Mr. Morrison has written a useful 
book which can be recommended to persons of all political opinions 
who are, or ought to be, interested in the good government of London. 
Knowledge of the present position is an indispensable condition 
for its improvement. Wrutam A. Rosson. 


America’s Destiny. By C. Rernotp Norges. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Whittlesey louse, New York.) 


MERICA’S destiny is mapped out in this book. She must 
Aw her social system partly inherited by colonization and 

transplantation, partly transformed by the genius of the 

American people, especially those of Anglo-Saxon stock. It is 
comparatively easy for her to stick to an original line as she is one of 
the nations with a future, whilst most of the nations from which she 
sprang are nations with a past only. America transformed the economic, 
social, cultural and political outfit she inherited from her European 
ancestors in various original ways. She owes her particular type of 
development to vast natural resources, sparseness of people, the initiative 
of the frontiersmen and the Hamiltonian system of protection. She has 
reached a status where the balanced economy aimed at by protection 
has been established. The war turned her into a creditor nation, and as 
such she must either be willing to scrap her claims on her debtors and 
forego further lending, or change her economic policy, open her own 
markets and try to reach other markets. “ Protective economic national- 
ism has become defeatism for an America grown to man’s estate” 
(p. 165). She must impress her own cultural Anglo-Saxon traditions on 
the immigrants of non-Anglo-Saxon stock. She must see to it that her 
existing natural resources are preserved and that the growth of population 
is slackened by a restriction of the birth-rate. As most countries have 
imitated the Hamiltonian system and have accelerated industrialization 
the home market is essential, though America must go on competing 
for foreign markets. This expansion of the home market, called by the 
author vertical expansion, is supposed to be “ the most original feature 
of the American way in the economic field” (p. 187). There must not 
be that sort of (un-American) paternalism, which just now is popular, 
by which government spending is substituted for private spending. The 
capitalist system must be maintained, though the investing capitalist 
whose function is merely to provide the cash must be relegated to a 
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second place. Business will be more and more entrusted to what is really 
a private bureaucracy, i.e., people who know how to manage other 
people’s affairs. This will help the rise of able young men, not so much 
to the ownership of capital as to management of capital belonging to 
mere “ passive capitalists.” This kind of socialism long ago loudly 
advertised by German business philosophers of the industrialist type is 
dear to the author who, being ardently anti-socialist, does not see this 
implication. 

Mr. Noyes has rather an original way of looking at things; his 
formulation is often shrewd and clever. ‘“‘ America’s way rests not 
upon good leadership but upon good fellowship ” (p. 203), “‘ Americans 
care little for privacy. Their gregariousness and unguardedness leaves 
each wide open to the influence of others. Thus they voluntarily 
co-operate in conforming to type” (p. 195). This originality of outlook 
tempts him frequently to be original where there is no need for it. He 
blazes a track through the forest, as befits a pioneer with a 100 per cent. 
American inheritance, where a perfectly good concrete road is available. 
The key question, the relation of population to natural resources, which 
is at the bottom of the (various) “ Social Philosophies of Pressure ” 
(i.e., Economic and Social policies following from it) he deals with 
in a separate chapter in rather an offhand way; it has been discussed ad 
nauseam in no end of German books. For as Germany could not expand 
to settlement colonies of her own, she felt the pressure early and tried 
to relieve it by vertical market philosophies. Some of the leading 
mercanilists understood the problem of a balanced economy quite as 
well as the Hamiltonians, though they formulated it differently. Mr. Noyes 
greatly over-rates the theoretical importance of this reputed discovery. 
He under-rates its practical consequences. It caused the overheated 
artificial industrialization of the world, to which many of its troubles 
must be attributed, not industrialization, but artificially forced acceleration 
being wrong. And the Hamiltonian manufacturers, not the socialists, 
whom Mr. Noyes greatly dislikes, invented the system of living on the 
taxpayer by plundering indirectly the consumer’s purchasing power or 
directly the treasury. There is a good deal of commonsense in the book 
and quite a lot of vision. It is well worth reading and often stimu- 
lating ; but its facts, seasoned with a few grains of easily detectable 
prejudice of the 100 per cent. American species, are not always as certain 
as they ought to be and its reasoning is much more familiar to the reader 
than the author is aware of. 

M. J. Bonn. 
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Tue Locat Socran Survey in Great Brirarn. By A. F. Wexrs. With 
a Preface by A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. (George Allen C Unwin. 55.) 


HERE are few landmarks in the social sciences so striking as 

Charles Booth’s famous enquiry into the Life and Labour of 

the People in London. It not only made a deep impression 

on the practical politicians and social workers of the time— 
and hence on the course of legislation—but it also had a considerable 
influence on teaching, writing and research in the social sciences during 
the ensuing decades. In our own day the effect of Booth’s pioneering 
effort is even more pronounced, for there is a distinct Survey movement 
which is directly traceable to his work. Thus in recent years there have 
been, to mention only a few examples among many, the New Survey 
of London Life and Labour, the Merseyside Survey, the enquiries made 
by Mr. Rowntree and Professor Bowley. 

So far, however, there has been no attempt to evaluate the utility 
of these laborious and costly investigations ; and it is this task which 
Mr. Wells has essayed in his short and interesting book. He aims, 
briefly, at surveying the Surveys, enquiring into their aims, scope and 
methods, their organisation and financial bases, and the value of their 
results. 

The general social survey is, he points out, a fact-finding study 
correlating the results of numerous aspects of social life. It has reference 
to a limited geographical area and is specially concerned with working- 
class poverty and with “ the nature and problems of the community ” 
—this latter part of the definition would seem to be far too wide as it 
would include almost every question relating to the life of man in society. 
The aim of a social survey, Mr. Wells remarks, is to collect facts bearing 
on social problems and their solution. “ It does not, as a rule, itself put 
forward any specific scheme of action, nor, on the other hand, is it 
concerned with evolving any comprehensive sociological theory. It 
collects facts, which others may use as they please.” There, in a few 
words, lies the essential weakness of the social survey. In order to collect 
facts one must have some notion as to what facts are relevant ; and that 
can only be derived from a body of theoretical doctrine. The principle 
of separating the business of collecting facts from the task of theorising 
or drawing general conclusions from the data thus accumulated strikes 
one as fundamentally unsound, and finds no place in the methods of 
the natural sciences. In the present rudimentary and confused state of 
the social sciences it is a useful expedient for obtaining information 
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which we should probably not get otherwise ; but it would be wrong 
to mistake this momentary usefulness with a permanent value from a 
scientific point of view. 

The social survey provides us with a cross-section, as it were, of a 
given community at a particular point of time. It leaves open almost 
entirely the question of causation. Yet fundamentally the question of 
cause and effect is of greater importance than the assembling of facts. 
For example, in the New Survey of London there is no mention 
whatever of London government, although the lives of Londoners have 
been immensely affected by the activities of the L.C.C. and the other 
municipal authorities. What one really wants to know is why and how 
ascertained changes have been brought about. In the U.S.A. a step 
in the direction of linking cause and effect has been taken by the 
completion of the vast undertaking which aimed at revealing “‘ Recent 
Social Trends.” It is a pity that Mr. Wells has not examined the 
implications of this idea of showing trends. 

In general the author is very favourably impressed by the study of 
social surveys. The survey, he says, has been definitely successful, both 
in fact-finding and in stimulating practical activity leading to reform 
or improvement. Apart from the deeper question of causation, which 
he omits to consider, there is abundant evidence to justify the favourable 
conclusions at which he arrives. 


New ZEALAND. By W. P. Morrett. (The Modern World Series.) 
(Published by Ernest Benn Limited. Price 215.) 


N this very notable addition to a useful series Dr. Morrell has 
|| Feces a number of difficult feats. In the first place, within 

the comparatively restricted space at his disposal he has given us 

an account of New Zealand, in which no outstanding movement in 
her history and her political and economic development, and no important 
aspect of her present-day life and condition, is either omitted or in- 
adequately treated. Then, not only has he done this, but he has dealt 
with all sides of his subject with equal clarity and authority. We had 
confidently expected from him an account of the political and con- 
stitutional development of his country, such as perhaps no other writer 
could give us, for here he is on his own chosen ground and can write 
as it were ex Cathedra. Our expectation is fulfilled and the same high 
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praise is to be given to his discussion of New Zealand’s economic 
development and present-day economic conditions and problems. 
Dr. Morrell discusses all these subjects with knowledge and judgment. 
This book, well written, lucid, and always interesting, is the product of 
philosophic reflection on impressive resources of detailed knowledge. 
In a very interesting chapter on the cultural life of New Zealand, Dr. 
Morrell mentions some of the outstanding contributions made by his 
countrymen and women to literature and learning. His own book merits 
a place in that chapter. 

The first part of the book is taken up with the establishment of 
British sovereignty in New Zealand and the rise of the colony to nation- 
hood. In view of the very wide subject to be dealt with in this part— 
roughly one-third—of the book, it is inevitable that Dr. Morrell’s account 
should be compressed. This circumstance imposes on the reader the 
necessity for very close attention. The action of economic conditions in 
determining not only the economic but even the social structure of the 
infant colony is well portrayed, and in his account of the dominating 
importance of the wool industry in New Zealand’s early days, Dr. 
Morrell has shown how men with capital were attracted to the country, 
a circumstance which has permanently beneficial effects on New Zealand’s 
history. It was fortunate that conditions made the small family farm the 
unit, but New Zealand by no means escaped land troubles such as 
Australia experienced on a wider scale and of a more intensive kind. The 
epic figure of Governor Grey looms large in these pages and the familiar 
story of his stormy career loses nothing of its interest in Dr. Morrell’s 
hands. 

There is no need to linger over Dr. Morrell’s account of the political 
development of the country. Far and away the most interesting parts of 
it are those in which the author traces the political absorption of the 
provinces by the centre and the detailed account of the development of 
political unity in the sixties and seventies of last century. It is tempting 
to draw analogies between New Zealand’s experience and contemporary 
developments in the Colonial Empire of today, but these will occur to 
each reader. Incidentally, the “ Dyarchy” described on page 39 is 
particularly interesting. 

The second part of the book, which deals with the moral and material 
conditions and problems of New Zealand, raises and discusses all the 
questions with which New Zealanders and all their fellow subjects in 
the British Empire are concerned today. Dr. Morrell’s chapters show us a 
steady, self-reliant, homogenous, and progressive community developing 
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an economy which in all essentials is complementary to that of the 
mother country. Just as the first part of the book shows the social and 
historic reasons for the close and affectionate attachment between the 
mother and the daughter countries, so this second part shows us the 
more material reasons. Practically, New Zealand’s foreign market is 
Great Britain, and her economic development has been governed and 
directed by this fact. The long chapter on farming deserves the very 
closest attention, not only by students of Inter-Imperial economic 
relations, but by all who want to understand the dominating conditions 
in overseas trade in this highly competitive modern world of ours. The 
New Zealand farmers, faced with powerful competition from foreign 
countries—notably from Denmark—-set out to beat the foreigners at 
their own game, that is, the game of grading and standardising, and of 
marketing technique. So well have they succeeded that today more 
butter comes into this country from New Zealand than from Denmark. 
Another excellent example of the attention now being paid to marketing 
technique by New Zealand producers, which Dr. Morrell would no 
doubt have given, had he had space, is provided by the present position 
of New Zealand’s honey trade. A few years ago, New Zealand honey 
commanded almost the lowest price in the market. Then the producers, 
with official help and guidance, set up one unified selling agency, which 
attended to grading and standardising, and the exigencies of the market, 
with results that every housewife in the country knows. Lack of space 
again prevented Dr. Morrell from going into detail concerning the 
reactions of the New Zealand farmers to the depression, but what he 
does say about the manner in which costs of production have been cut 
show that, given a fair field, New Zealand agriculture has no reason to 
fear the struggle for the survival of the fittest. 

Dr. Morrell shows clearly that New Zealand’s material welfare is 
bound up with the fate of her agriculture. She has nothing to hope for 
from the development of secondary industries through protection, and 
such industries as she possesses are largely concerned with the processing 
of her agricultural produce. Mr. Elliott’s policy therefore touches this 
most British of all the Dominions very closely ; and, indeed, a careful 
study of this book will be of value to all who want to understand the 
Imperial repercussions of Mr. Elliott. 

Space does not permit of any more detailed discussion of Dr. Morrell’s 
book, but mention at least must be made of the concluding chapter on 
New Zealand in Imperial and world affairs. In almost his last words, the 
author says: “It is the Imperial connection that keeps New Zealand 
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in the stream of the world’s affairs.” New Zealand’s membership of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is the dominating fact in her 
public life, and in the loyalties of her people. There is not a British 
citizen anywhere in the world who would not profit from reading this 
book, because there is not one who will not be taught by it something 
that is new about the great society to which he belongs. 

J. Coatman. 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS IN Europe. By EuGene P. Cnass, 
Rosert VALEUR afd RaYMOND LEsLIE BuELL. (Ne/son. 105. 6d.) 


HE leading democracies in Europe analysed in the present 

volume are England, France and Switzerland, the book being 

a complement to the study of post-war dictatorships, published 

in the same series as “‘ New Governments in Europe,” and being 
about to be supplemented by a description of the American presidential 
system of democracy. The English and French sections follow a similar 
general plan: first an analysis of the constitutional machine, then a 
survey of recent political history, illustrating the practical working of 
the machine, and showing how it is being adapted to new problems and 
situations, especially “‘ the growing technological demands of our time,” 
and the need “ to reconcile the necessity of expert administration with 
the demand for responsible government.” Mr. Chase, however, dealing 
with England, is mainly interested in history, and gives an illuminating 
sketch of British politics since the war, whereas Mr. Valeur offers an 
elaborate description of French institutions, political and administrative, 
and is disappointingly thin on the historical side: no student of French 
affairs will be much the wiser as to the real meaning of recent events in 
France after reading this book. It would also seem that Mr. Valeur’s 
outlook is distinctly more conservative than Mr. Chase’s. 

Turning to the Swiss section, we must express our regret at its 
extreme brevity; it is only allotted some thirty pages, scarcely more 
than one tenth of what is given to each of the other two countries. 
This is a pity, partly because good accounts of Swiss institutions are 
few, and partly because we have much to learn from Switzerland at the 
present time. The pressing question before most countries is how to 
combine an adequately powerful central authority with the rights of 
gtoups—geographical, religious, cultural, etc. This Switzerland has 
achieved to a remarkable degree. Further, it is evident that Federal 
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forms of government are a bulwark of democratic freedom against the 
onslaught of totalitarian conceptions, and this in spite of the fact that 
the revision of the Swiss constitution in the direction of greater cantonal 
autonomy is being demanded, so far in vain, by the “ Fascist ” elements 
of Swiss opinion. (The explanation of the apparent paradox is, presum- 
ably, that once entrenched in those cantons in which they might establish 
“ Fascist ” institutions, they would return to a centralising policy to 
establish their predominance in the whole Confederation). All friends 
of democracy would do well to give careful attention to Swiss institutions 
and Swiss political life in general, not excluding the criticisms offered 
as to slowness of change and narrowness of outlook. 

Books describing political systems are apt to be dull and this one 
is no exception to the rule. This dullness is perhaps inherent in the 
nature of the topic; it can only be avoided by an intimate knowledge, 
expressing itself in a wealth of illustrations and examples. None of 
the three authors of this volume has that close personal contact with 
the country he describes which would enable him to create the atmos- 
phere of French, English or Swiss politics, making them alive to students 
who have never set foot in those countries. The result is a scholarly 
and valuable textbook of comparative government—but one sighs for 
re-incarnations of Bagehot ! 

R. H. Sorrau 


THe RusstAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1921. By WitttaM HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN. Two volumes (pp. 511 and vii, and pp. 556). 
(Macmillan. 425.) 


R. CHAMBERLIN, who spent twelve years at Moscow as 
correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, of New York, 
and now represents the same excellent newspaper at Tokyo, 
has given us a sound and sober history of four momentous 
years of revolution and civil war. His book has none of the brilliancy 
of Trotsky’s three-volumed History of the Russian Revolution (1930), not 
yet that author’s stimulating excursions into political science. On the 
other hand the American has the advantage of freedom from personal 
antagonisms and political rivalries, together with that of standing at a 
greater distance in time from the events that he describes. Mr. 
Chamberlin has ransacked the White archives at Prague as well as the 
Red collections at Moscow, both of which were inaccessible to Trotsky. 
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The latter profited by his personal participation in most of the events 
that he described. But his successor has the no less important merit of 
freedom from the prepossessions of memory. The student will un- 
doubtedly read both Trotsky and Chamberlin ; and may conclude that 
neither has written the final and definitive history, for which, indeed, 
the time has not come. 

Mr. Chamberlin covers a longer stretch of years than Trotsky did, 
but nevertheless, stops prematurely, before reaching anything like an end 
to the story. Unlike Trotsky, who plunges straight into the revolution 
of 1917, without historical introduction, Mr. Chamberlin gives us nearly 
a hundred pages of summarised history from Peter the Great, which 
may be thought either too much or too little. Another two hundred 
pages are devoted to what seems a very fair, if somewhat uninspired 
account of the eight months’ rule of the Provisional Government during 
1917. From this point Trotsky’s History is left behind. The remainder 
of the first volume (another hundred pages), describes the six months’ 
autocracy of Lenin and his junta, down to the passing of the Funda- 
mental Law, and the outbreak of the civil war. Practically the whole 
of the second volume is devoted to the story of the military operations 
during 1919—20, in which the successive levies of the Red Army eventually 
withstood the superior but disunited forces, initiated, assisted and 
subsidised by the half a dozen interventionist powers. This story of 
the civil war has not before been told, as Mr. Chamberlin tells it, as a 
whole, without partiality for Trotsky or Stalin, any more than for 
Frunze or Budenny. 

Mr. Chamberlin, unlike the Russian historians, can write sym- 
pathetically of Denikin and Kolchak, appreciating their patriotism and 
good intentions, and emphasising the difficulties with which they had 
to contend. He is perhaps not so successful in the more difficult task of 
plausibly explaining the policy of the British and French Governments. 
With the close of the civil war, in the universal exhaustion of the country, 
the New Economic Policy and the famine of 1921 the book stops. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s Russian Revolution thus ends with Nep (just as 
Carlyle’s French Revolution ended with the “whiff of grapeshot”’) ; 
the new economic policy of 1921, which so many foreigners mistook 
for an abandonment of communism for a reintroduction of capitalism. 

The first thing we may ask of a historian of the Russian Revolution 
is an adequate and convincing statement of its cause or causes. Perhaps 
it is too early to expect such a statement. Mr. Chamberlin concludes 
that “the collapse of the Romanov autocracy was one of the most 
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leaderless, spontaneous, anonymous revolutions of all time.” Of course, 
Mr. Chamberlin says more than that. He enumerates various causes. 
The soldiers (and everyone else) were sick and tired of the war. The 
Petrograd garrison was unreliable. The public were disgusted with the 
goings-on of Rasputin. The peasants were goaded beyond endurance 
by the oppressions of the landlords. Somehow all this is not convincing 
in our quest of a cause. It is hard not to feel that something has escaped 
the attention of the foreign observer, brought up in the invincible 
conviction of the New Englander (down to 1929) in the impeccability 
of the American conventions about the right of every man to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and to accumulate as much private wealth 
as the current practice of the law courts would permit. In the U.S.S.R. 
ali the categories are otherwise. None of the customary prepossessions 
of the western observer seem to fit the Russian scene. The next historian 
of the Revolution might usefully try an analysis of the economic 
organisation of the Russia of the Tsar and Witte, and Stolypin and 
Plehve ; and see if something like a cause might not be dug up out of 
that direful slime. 

The reader may feel that Mr. Chamberlin has left out the most 
interesting part of the history of the Revolution. The fact is that the 
attention of the public shifts. It is not the “ ten days that shook the 
world ” in October 1917, that people want to read about today, but the 
ten years (1925-34) in which the U.S.S.R. has been so reconstructed 
that unemployment has been entirely got rid of, the death-rate has been 
halved and widespread famine has been—so they say—replaced by 
universal plenty. How has it been done? But that is another story, 
which Mr. Chamberlin is not to be blamed for omitting from this book. 

SIDNEY WEBB. 
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